MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


Dil Desperandum, Christo sub Duce. 


—_>- 


I. SELF-SUPPORT IN FOREIGN MISSIONS.* 


This volume is one of special interest and importance for its 
teaching and influence on the work of Foreign Missions. It de- 
serves the very thoughtful and prayerful study of every foreign mis- 
sionary. The author rightly says: ‘ The work of preparing this 
book for the press has been one of compilation, rather than of author- 
ship.” And yet his work of compilation has been well and wisely 
done ; and the connecting links which he has interposed for bind- 
ing together and elucidating the testimonies of the noble men who 
gave their lives to the working out of this problem, develop also 
the solid facts, and grand, blessed and enduring results, of their 
wise mission policy, their sound judgment and their self-sacrificing 
toils. 

We find it difficult to give our readers any adequate idea of 
the contents of this volume in sufficiently brief space. | 

When we went to India nearly 40 years ago, our ideas of mission 
policy were limited to earnest desires to make known the Gospel 
to the ignorant and perishing. Of any difficulty in getting hearers 
among them we had no apprehension. 


 -* SELF SUPPORT, illustrated in the History of the Bassein Karen Mission, from 1840 
to 1880. By C. H. Carpenter. - Rand, Avery & Co., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL OFFER. FOR A. LIMITED TIME -ONLY.—-By addressing the author at New- 
ton Centre, Mass., any pastor, missionary, or theological student,of any denomination, 
may obtain a copy for $1.00 cash, plus sixteen cents for postage; or the book will be 
sent to any address for $1.50, postage paid. 
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The idea of presenting worldly motives to draw them under 
Christian teaching and influence had never entered our mind. We 
had assumed that the Gospel, with its offer of salvation through the 
atoning blood of the Son of God, had inherent elements and force 
sufficient to enlist the attention of the most ignorant idolators. We 
had read and heard of native preachers‘and helpers, and rejoiced to 
think of them as positive evidence of the saving power of the Gos- 
pel and the progress of the work. That many, or all of them, were 
employed and paid with mission funds, we did not know. When 
we reached the mission and found that all native helpers were so 
paid, and most of them much more than their former neighbors and 
friends, in the same social status, were able in any way to earn, and 
that nearly all the converts not in the direct employ of the mission, 
were in some way receiving more or less pecuniary benefit from 
it, we were gravely posed. But respect for our older brethren who 
had founded the mission and had had years of experience in the 
work, led us to repress our thoughts and quietly study the situa- 
tion. | 

The study and experience of all the years that have since trans- 
pired, lead us to welcome this volume and devoutly thank God for 
it. Itis the largest contribution to the work of foreign missions 
within our knowledge, since the days of the apostles and the early 
martyrs; larger than a gift of a million dollars in solid cash. Let 
the lessons of this history be duly studied and applied by every for- 
eign missionary, and we may look for the speedy evangelization of 
the entire heathen world. 

Allintelligent friends of missions to the heathen have latterly come 
to know something ofthe varying usage of foreign missionaries. One 
extreme of this usage is the free use of misston funds for the sup- 
port of inquirers, boarding schools, teachers, native pastors, preach- 
ers, colporteurs, Bible-readers, and helpers of all kinds; for build- 
ing churches, school houses, and houses for such native helpers 
and their families, and often for the native Christians who are not 
employed as helpers, supplying the travelling and incidental ex- 
penses of the former, and furnishing tracts, books and scriptures for 
both Christians and heathen without charge. The other extreme 
is to limit the use of mission funds wholly to the support of the 
missionaries (men and women) coming from Christendom, 
requiring the natives, from the outset, to support their own 
native pastors, teachers and schools, and build their own houses, 
churches and school-houses, buy their own tracts, books and Bibles, 
and, in short, to be entirely self-supporting so far as the natives and 
native work, schools and churches are concerned. 

That there is a great variety of usage between these two ex- 
tremes, we need hardly remark. Mr. Carpenter adopts and advo- 
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cates the latter extreme, and with a measure of earnestness, elo- 
quence and argument, which, if they do not entirely prevent all 
further practice of the first extreme, ought at least to bring all for- 
eign missionaries much nearer the latter extreme. He does this, 
not so much by the argument of words as by the dogic of facts. 

The four American misionaries, specially prominent in adopt- 
ing this usage, and carrying it into successful practice, are Rev. 
Messrs. Abbott, Beecher, Van Meter and Carpenter. To Alisha 
Lichfield Abbott is cheerfully accorded the title of “ Spiritual father 
of the Bassein Karen Baptists, one of the most striking characters 
in the history of modern missions,” and the first to originate and 
apply this extreme usage advocated in this volume. He reached 
Burma, Feb. 20, 1836, and threw himself into the work with a 
measure of self-sacrifice extremely rare, if not altogether unparal- 
leled in modern missions. He did not adopt the usage mentioned 
suddenly, as a matter of theory, but came to it gradually as the result 
of experience, and at first partly from necessity. In the older missions 
at Rangoon and Maulmain ie found the other usage in force, so far 
as the generous support of native preachers, teachers and schools 
could illustrate it; and deferring to the judgment of the older mis- 
sionaries, he himself adopted the same practice, though to a less 
extent. So early as 1843, of certain Karen leaders whom he had 
appointed, we find him writing: ‘‘ Zhey receive no pay from the mts- 
ston, are not reckoned among the assistants, do not itinerate and 
preach, but simply lead religious services in their own villages.” 
In 1848, our author says, Abbott paid his 36 assistants Rs.223 in 
all; and Mr. Beecher used also Rs. 428, (beside his personal salary) 
a part of which may have been spent upon the school. This is 
properly contrasted with the Rs. 767 paid to zew Burman assistants 
the same year, in the neighboring mission of the same Baptist 
Union. And Mr. Abbott writes: ‘‘ We are endeavoring to educate 
our churches to support their own pastors ;’ though it is evident some 
of his native preachers felt keenly the disparity in treament, and 
asked: ‘‘Why do you not give us as much as they give their 
native preachers in Maulmain ?” 

Atthe end of this year (1848) Mr. Abbott reports, in Bassein 
and Arracan 4,341 church members, and 44 native preachers, to 
whom he had paid only Rs. 600, of the Rs. 1,500 authorized by the 
committee in America, so nearly had the churches, at that date, 
succeeded in supporting their own pastors and preachers. 

About the same date Mr. Abbott writes: “ At our recent 
meeting the native preachers unanimously and cheerfully gave up 
the relations they have hitherto sustained to the mission, and are 
in the future to rely entirely on their churches for support. Natve 
pastors to be sustained by native churches, is the great principle by 
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which they are to be governed. Those men have made a noble 
sacrifice for the Kingdom of heaven's sake, and surely they will 
have their reward. I believe their action is unparalleled in the 
history of modern missions.” 


Of letters in reply to the call on the native churches to sup- 
port their own pastors, the following is a sample: 


** The year of Christ, 1849. The Elders of the Church of Great Rock, to Teacher 
Abbott :—May the blessing of our Father God be with you. Amen. We received your 
letter, and are very happy. The Lord Jesus Christ died for us, and we ought to do 
something to enlarge His kingdom. We gave our teacher, Shway bo, during the year, 
Rs.12%4; sixty baskets of paddy; 100 viss of dried fish (365 lbs.) ; 50 viss of salt, etc. 


We are very poor, O, teacher! (too true), and can do but little. Pray for us, that we 
may be blessed.”’ 


Mr. Abbott, in writing to his secretary in Boston, gives ex- 
pression to his views which challenge prayerful consideration by 
all missionaries and friends of missions. Thus: 


“The system of supporting native assistants, 1. e., the plan by which each is to re- 
ceive a fixed monthly pay [from mission funds], is coeval with the establishment of 
the Burmese mission, and is also the system of every other mission of which I have 
knowledge. This system, in my estimation, is fraught with the elements of destruction. 
From the Burmese it was carried into the Karen Department, and it has been practised 
among the Karens of Maulmain to this day. . .. Here, in Arakan, from the first I have 
been determined to break it up, and introduce the system of self-sustaining churches... 
This system must be destroyed... These ministers, when educated, must not become 
the hired men of the missionary . . . Karens must sustain Karens. Churches must sustain 
themselves . . must believe and feel that that is the law of Christ’s Kingdom.”’ 


Under this teaching and practice in the Bassein Karen 
churches they were constantly enlarged and believers mul- 
tiplied. At the same time in the Maulmain Karen Mission 
there was a constant and importunate cry for more money from 
America to sustain their native pastors, preachers and schools, and 
while receiving for them Rs. 4,446, ‘“‘ seven times more than Abbott 
and Beecher had used in their more extensive and more difficult 
work,” some of the Maulmain missionaries threatened to resign, 
and represented their extremity in the following doleful terms: 
“The operations of the |Maulmain] Karen Mission have been so 
trammelled that the work has ceased to progress. It is no longer a 
matter of opinion. Many retrograde steps are already taken. Your 
mission as a wholes fast sinking ; the course now being pursued 
must inevitably ruin it unless Godin Hts sovereign pleasure does for 


wt what we have no right to anticipate. We cannot consent to remain 
here to see it die.’ Evidently these Maulmain Karen pastors and 


workers had been pampered with money from America, till their 
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thoughts and energies had become more fixed on their salaries and 
selfish interests than on Christ’s love and glory, and the salvation 
of souls. It were easy to point to missions in India to-day in 
much the same condition—both missionaries and native preachers 
clamoring for more money,at the same time engaged in bitter con- 
troversies with the home officers and with each other, while the 
labors of 75 men and women from America and some 200 native 
workers a whole year, expending more than $100,000, result in a 
net gain of not one individual to their band of communicants. In 
presence of such factsgfthe self-sustaining work of Abbott and 
Beecher among the Bassein Karens shines out with the brightness 
and glory of Apostolic pentecosts. A special effort in America, 
about this time, having resulted in raising $5,000 for the support 
of the Karen preachers, the secretary asked the missionaries how 
most wisely to apportion and use it. Mr. Beecher writes: ‘‘ My 
joy would have been far greater if that $5,000 had been given for 
the establishment of a mission among the starving Kemees who 
have so long been saying to us, ‘Is there no man who cares for 
our souls?’ If the entire sum must be appropriated to the one 
special purpose of aiding the preaching department of the Karen 
Mission, then my joy does not exceed my anxiety,—I may say, my 
sorrow.” Mr. Abbott writes at length and earnestly: ‘‘ Karen 
churches will feel no obligation to support their Pastors, and will 
not do it cordially, so long as those pastors have access to the mis- 
sion treasury.” He need not have limited his statement to Karen 
churches. It is the same with all other churches, not excepting 
those in America. Alluding to the lack of sympathy, by other 
missionaries, in his strennous efforts to render the Karen churches 
self-sustaining, Mr. Abbott writes: ‘I suspect I have not much 
sympathy in this business ; but when my brethren shall attempt to 
bind their assistants to the cause of Christ, to poverty and self- 
denial, by the ¢ruth, by cords of dove and not of gold, they will 
then learn that I am deserving of it.” 

Amidst such supreme efforts in the Bassein Karen Mission to 
reach entire self-support, what could have been more dishearten- 
ing to those struggling missionaries than such sentiments published 
from the Mission House in Boston, as the following: “If other 
missions are more expensive, or less successful, it is not the fault 
of the missionaries ; and if the Karen Mission is cheaper and more 
successful than others, no credit is to be here attributed to the 
Karen missionaries above their brethren. /¢ 7s to be wholly attributed 
to peculiarly favorable providential circumstances.” 

Such an utterance awakens a sense of cruel injustice, and is ut- 
terly unworthy of those in Christendom who assume to direct this 
sacred work. It illy becomes a mission secretary, living at ease in 
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Zion, thus to disparage the heroic struggles, and unexampled suf- 
ferings and self-sacrifices of a Judson or an Abbott, giving his 
heart’s love and life to this work for the heathen. 

Rightly to appreciate the work of Abbott and his successors 
in bringing the Bassein Karens to support their own pastors and 
schools, and properly to understand the struggle and self-sacrifices 
of the Karen pastors and people in attaining this grand result, it 
must be kept in mind that the “ providential circumstances” of 
their deep poverty and persecutions were all against them, and 
seemed to render the achievement an utter impossibility. 

Their Burmese neighbors and government officials combined 
to crush and destroy the Karen Christians from the time when they 
first began to receive the Gospel and become obedient to the faith. 
One of Mr. Abbott’s early converts, baptized June 22, 1838, was 
Shway Weing. He was at Mr. Abbott’s house when a Karen 
Christian was seized for having Christian books in his  pos- 
session. A Bengal Christian offering to go to the official and 
testify to the good character of the Karen who had been 
seized, two other Karens went with him to show him the way. On 
arriving at the place, the official seized these two Karens also, and 
sent word to the Chief, Shway Weing, that if he would come and 
claim his follower, he would release him. Mr. Abbott writes: 
‘““Shway Weing, with intense anxiety depicted in his face, said, 
‘Teacher, what shall I do?’ I unhesitatingly told him to go and 
demand his follower. He went, and was at once seized; so that 
now four of them are in custody, and the Burmans would have 
caught the rest if | had not concealed them in my house.” 


“* 4ug. 7th. ‘The four Karens were taken before some of the principal officers to-day, 
and questioned as to where they live, what they are in this city for, their names, the 
names of their relatives, how many have learned to read Karen, and how many have 
been baptized and become disciples of a ‘foreigner.’ In short, every thing relating to 
the kingdom of Christ, and my efforts among the Karens, was laid open before the of- 
ficers, and recorded in ‘the black book.’ The Karens, after their ankles had been fast- 
ened in double irons, were thrust into the common prison with thieves and murderers, 
Their clothing was taken away, and a bit of old cloth given them to tie about their 
loins, 

‘* 87h. Early this morning the affair was formally laid before the zvoondouk, 
‘ Where are they now?’ demanded the woondouk, ‘In prison,’ was the reply. ‘There 
let them remain.’ I sent Taunah to the prison to make inquiries. As he is a British 
subject, the Burmans dare not meddle with him. The poor prisoners told him how they 
had spent the night, their ankles loaded with fetters, their feet elevated about two feet, 
and made fast in the stocks; their hands drawn back over the head and upward, were 
made fast also, their hips alone resting on the floor. They told Taunah, however, that 
they should have cared little for this, comparatively, but for the swarms of mosquitoes 
which preyed all night upon their naked bodies. In the course of the day a Burman, 
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connected in some way with the officers, who pretends to be friendly to us, came with a 
sad countenance, and said that the order had been given for them to be executed, as an 
example to the Karens and all others, that they are not to receive more Christian books. 
Although I do not credit his story, it is indicative of the disposition of the government. 
They have sent out this report to frighten the people, and especially to induce the friends 
of the Karens in prison, or some one, to offer a large ransom. It is evidently the inten- 
tion of the court to put a stop to the progress of Christianity among the Karens, as they 
have done among the Burmans; and they will not be scrupulous as to measures. The 
poor prisoners may have to suffer death for their religion, at least a long imprisonment, 
or be ransomed only at great cost. But what if they do suffer death? Is it recorded 
that persecution ever stopped the progress of the gospel of Christ? There are hundreds 
of Karens in these wilds, who would die, too, before they would renounce their faith in 


Jesus. Moreover, the work of conversion is going on at a rate hitherto unparalleled, 
and I believe, in God, is destined still to go on— 


‘Though earth and hell oppose,’ 


At evening, sent ‘Taunah again to the prison to offer a present to the jailer, if, per- 
chance, he will allow the prisoners a little rest. 

‘‘g/h, The present was accepted, and one foot and one hand of each of the pris- 
oners were liberated. The Karen students all passed out of the city gates this morning 
unobserved, and went to the jungles. There are now six others who came with Shway 
Weing, and who are hesitating whether to return, and leave him in prison. One of the 
six, a younger brother of the chief [Was it Kangyee ?—ED.], says he cannot leave his 
brother in irons, and carry the news to his brother’s wife and babes, and their poor 
father and mother. Indeed, it is doubtful whether they will be able to return at all, as 
Burman officers have been hanging about our house all day, looking in at the doors and 
windows to see if they can lay hold of another Karen.”’ 


After much suffering and torture these four Christian Karens 
were given to the great pagoda as offerings or slaves to the gods ; 
but were ultimately released at the interposition of a British official, 
Mr. Edwards, interpreter to the British Resident at Amarapoora. 
This was only the beginning of sorrows to the poor Karen Christ- 
ians. And yet, such was their love for Christ and the Gospel, that 
Shway Weing, taking leave of Mr. Abbott to return to the Jung- 
les, begged to have a few tracts and scriptures to take with him, 
though at such peril to his life that Mr. Abbott refused to let him 
have them. 

For a time the Karens feared to come out from the jungles, 
but in October three men came to Mr. Abbott asking: ‘* Teacher, 
what shall we do? Four of our brethren are in the stocks.” Mr. 
Abbott writes : | 


They told me, an assistant whom I had sent to that region, and three young men 
who joined him there, were on a preaching tour, and stopped one evening at a large 
Karen village near to the village of a Burman officer. As their custom is they called 
the people together and preached to them. They were warned that their course might 
awaken the wrath of the officers. But, as it seems, they deemed it advisable to obey God 
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rather than man, and continued their meeting till a late hour. The next morning be- 
fore they had time to get away, the four were apprehended and beaten, with several 
who had listened to them the night before. The preachers were then put in the stocks, 
and reserved for torture. In ten days, I heard again; the four had been liberated, but the 
officers had extorted 150 Rs. from the Christians. This sum had been promptly made 
up by voluntary contributions; some giving one anna, some two, and some a rupee. 
Yet not a Karen in all that region had been baptized, except the young chief. 

“On the 20th of November, the assistant mentioned above, came to me in Ran- 
goon, pale and emaciated from disease. I asked him how he felt while they were beat- 
ing him, ‘Prayed for them.’ ‘ But were you not a little angry ?’ ‘No, I told them 
they might beat me to death, if they wished, but they. would not make me angry, and 
that I should live again at the resurrection. At this they laughed, and, after beating me 
a little more, stopped.’ Since that time he has been preaching in villages a little more 
remote from the Burmans, and has not been molested. The accounts he brings of the 
work of the Lord in these regions surpasses everything I have heard of among heathen 
nations in modern days; and, if it be of God, it will stand.’’ 


In Dec., 1840, Mr. Abbott ventured out on tour, baptising 


more or less in almost every village, A few sentences from his 
journal are: 


“An old chief from one of the nearest villages on the Burman side informs me 
that the Karens in that section have been fined a large sum for learning to read ‘the 
white book.’ His share amounted to Rs. 83. .. Baptized ten yesterday, and 13 to-day. 

“Bleh Po came in from Burmah during the day, with a company. He givesa 
more detailed account of the oppression near Bassein. Eleven Christian chiefs, whose 
names he mentions, have been arraigned, imprisoned and fined for embracing our religion, 
and learning to read. ‘These chiets are the magistrates, in petty matters, of their respec- 


. tive villages, under higher Burman officers, and are the patriarchs of their people.’’ 


They were fined Rs. 1,181. 


‘Jan. Ist, 1841. This first day of the New Year has been one of painful interest 
to me. Several assistants arrived in the morning from Bassein, having eluded the pur- 
suers sent by the governor to apprehend them. They left their homes in the night, and 


made their way through the jungles to this place. .. Should they be caught, new trials 
and sufferings await them !”’ 


Baptized 11 in the morning.”’ 


“3d. Sabbath, After morning service baptized 19. A more solemn company of 
Karens I never saw together.” 


‘‘4th. In the morning Shway Weing arrived with sevcral associates. He has 
been wandering in the jungles 11 days, when it is only four days in a direct course.’’ 


A friendly Burman officer had told him, the governor of Bas- 
sein had his eye on him as a leader of the Christians, urged him 
to renounce the Christian religion at once, and finding he would 
not deny Christ to save his life, urged him to flee. 

Mr. Abbot asked Shway Weing how he dared to come to him, 
knowing the fact would aggravate his sufferings in case of appre- 
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hension. The Christian chief replied: ‘I wished to come and 
see the teacher’s face, hear his voice, and go home and die.” 


“Baptized two at noon....Oneof them is a brother of Bleh Po. During his 
examination I asked him whether he would endure persecution, and, if necessary, suf- 
fer death rather than deny his Lord. He hesitated, and rather thought that he should 
not do as Peter did. Lasked him if he dare testlfy, before God and that congregation, 
that he would endure unto death. ‘Iam afraid, teacher, I dare not.’ I needed not so 
solemn a declaration to convince me of the genuineness of his conversion, but had other 
reasons for wishing to elicit a direct answer, A large congregation were waiting in 
breathless silence and expectation; so that it was impossible for me to recede. I asked 
him the third time. He still hesitated. I pressed him fora reply. He bowed his face 
to the floor, and wept. The stillness of the grave pervaded the assembly. He raised 
his head, the tears rolling down his sable cheeks, and said, ‘I think, teacher, I shall mot 
deny the Lord—if He gives me grace. I can say no more.’ ”’ 


As Abbott closed the work of his tour, and parted from these 
humble disciples, he nor they knowing what-things were to _ befall 
them, only that persecutions and afflictions were sure to attend 
them, what wonder he exclaims, ‘“‘ My own feelings were indescrib-. 
able... God Almighty, bless these converts, and preserve them 
blameless to the coming of the Lord with all His holy angels!” 

As an unmistakable characteristic of this self-sacrificing mis- 
sionary, we note, that after thus parting with his dear converts, and 
retiring to his ship and berth, utterly exhausted, hearing Karen 
voices on the shore, he arose in the darkness, came on deck, and 
finding a party of Karens had come a long distance to see him and 
be baptized, with great delay and difficulty he got two women to 
ferry him ashore from mid-stream, walked two miles to a Karen 
village, found native assistants in a praver meeting, examined the 
newly arrived candidates, baptized 15 of them, and long after mid- 
night again reached his ship. | 

To illustrate the cruel tyranny practised on the Karen Christ- 
ians, take the following : 


‘One of the assistants, while preaching Sunday, was interrupted by a petty officer, 
who entered, seized the book from his hand, and ordered him to interpret its contents 
into Burmese. The preacher did so; and the officer, in a rage, struck him on the face 
with the book, fined him Rs. 50, and, as security, took the preacher’s wife and walked 
off with her to his own house. The only alternatives for the injured man were to let 
his wife remain a slave, or pay the fine. His Christian brethren made up the sum, sev- 
eral hundred giving each a few annas, and in two or three days his wife was at liberty. 
There is no help in such a case. Had the preacher appealed to the higher authorities, 
he would probably have been beaten and imprisoned, and fined Rs. 50 more.’’ 


Years passed under these fearful trials and persecutions. In 
Jan. 1843, after venturing to meet the Karen Christians, Mr. Abbott 
writes : 
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\ “My fears for the people who came to the meeting at Baumee were not unfounded. 
A letter has just arrived which states that several families, men, women and children, 
were taken by the officers before they reached their homes. ‘The parents and other re- 
latives of Bleh Po were included. The men were dreadfully beaten, and bound with 
iron fetters ; the women were put into a boat, anchored in the middle of a river; the 
young children left crying on the shore within hearing of their mothers, Poor creatures! 
They are beyond the help of mortal arm, and need to exercise great faith and patience. 
The men exhibited a noble fortitude under their beating. Some of them, even while 
being beaten, prayed to God with a loud voice, much to the astonishment of their perse- 
cutors. One of them, Shan Byu by name, was asked by an officer, among other things, 
‘if he worshipped Jesus Christ?’ ‘Yes,’ was the prompt reply. ‘ Well, you must 
worship Him no more.’ ‘ J shall worship Him though you kill me,’ returned the fear- 
less disciple.”” When these captives were finally released after great and prolonged 
sufferings, they were forced to pay five or six hundred rupees. 


Of Shway Bo, one of the assistants from Burma, Mr. Abbott 
writes : 


“T last saw him at Gwa. He arrived just at dark ; said he had come to see me 


‘once more; that the officers were on his track, and that on his return he should give him- 


self up, and go to prison with his brethren, and probably to death; that, if he fled, the 
Christians in his village would suffer ; but if he gave himself up no others of his own 
village woulc be molested. He left me the next morning with a sad heart; shook my 
hand, but said not a word. My own emotions were too deep for utterance. He re- 
turned, was arrested as he had anticipated, was taken before an officer and bound, but 
not beaten or cruelly abused, as others were. He was confined over night, and the 
next day examined at great length. He was asked how many seasons he had been to 
study with me, what he studied, who and how many went with him, etc. All his an- 
swers were written down, He was told he must not worship in this way any more- 
‘J musi,’ was his rerly.”’ 


This preacher was finally released on ‘‘ paying costs,” though 
with a charge to ‘‘speak no more in this name,” the officials still 
watching him. In 1843 the sufferings of these persecuted Karen 
Christians were greatly enhanced by pestilence. Those in the new 
settlement at Ong Khyoung had just completed their large and 
beautiful church and 80 dwelling houses, and had begun to sow 
their fields when cholera broke out and 113 died in a few weeks. 
f.t Magezzin Mr. Abbott preached a funeral sermon for 120 souls. 
‘‘A panic seized the poor people. Parents caught up their little 
ones in their arms and fled to the jungles.” Mr. Abbott estimated 
that more than five hundred Karen Christians were swept off by 
cholera that year. And yet amidst these terrible sufferings and 
cruel persecutions the work went forward gloriously, one and an- 
other of the ordained preachers reporting scores baptized and 


-hundreds asking baptism. Tway Po, on a tour to the south, 


writes to Mr. Abbott of baptizing “ nearly a hundred, all of whom 
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had been Christians for a number of months, and with whom he 
was well acquainted.” He baptized this year, in all, 344. Myat 
Kyau writes: “‘ Great is the grace of the eternal God. Thus, by the 
great love of our Lord Fesus Christ, more than. 1,550 have joined 
themselves to the Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” It was these hum- 
ble, downtrodden Karen Christians, steeped in poverty, suffering 
from pestilence, fined, imprisoned and cruelly persecuted and tor- 
tured for their faith in Jesus, whom Abbott undertook to lift to the 
high position of absolute independence and self-support. To learn 
how, and how well, he accomplished it, our readers must study the 
book before us. So early as January 8, 1842, we read in Mr. 
Abbott’s Journal: “At 5 P. M. reached the Christian village in a 
small boat. The first object that attracted my notice was the new 
chapel just erected by the church, and dedicated to the service of 
God. It is one of the best buildings I have ever seen in the Karen 
jungle, and does honor to the pastor, Myat Kyau, under whose 
direction it was erected. In Burma it is reported that this chapel 
is a palace for the Karen King.” At Baumee Mr. A. writes: 
“This house of God, erected by the Christians here, marks another 
step in advance. It is finished better than any of those built last 
year, and will seat 800 comfortably, I think. It does great credit 
to Shway Bay.” At another locality Mr. A. writes: ‘ The chapel 
is large and commodious, all that I could wish.” 

Not only did these poor Karen Christians build their own 
houses, churches and school-houses, but we read of a small house 
which they built at Ong Khyoung for the missionaries. 

At Lehkoo Mr. Douglass found ‘a neat chapel that will seat 
800 persons, built a few months since by this church.” 

Complete self-support of native work and workers seems to 
have been reached in 1854. The native pastors and churches had 
organized a Home Mission Society, for supporting Karen evangel- . 
ists, some four years before; and now a Karen Committee, with 
Myat Keh as chairman, brought in a resolution in substance as 
follows, viz: 


‘‘ We are agreed that, for preachers, pastors and ordained ministers, we should ex- 
pend no more of the money of our American brethren. So far as there is occasion to 
help support them we will do it ourselves. But for books and schools we greatly need 
_ help, and we request that our dear brethren in America will continue to aid us in these 
_ things.” 


Of this resolution it is said, ‘it was passed by a unanimous 
and hearty vote.’ 

Our space precludes the possibility of developing the consum- 
ing zeal and toil of Mr. and Mrs. Abbott all these years. In 1844 
pulmonary difficulties appeared, and cough became painful and © 
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constant. His regular meetings with his native preachers were 
times for theological teaching, lectures and special training which 
he felt to be of greatest importance. Sick, weak and exhausted, 
he goes to meet them at Ong Khyoung. “ The self-forgetful, self- 
sacrificing wife and mother insists on accompanying her loved one, 
to nurse and comfort, perchance to bury him.” Before his meeting 
with the preachers closed the devoted wife, mother and missionary 
died, January 27, 1845, and the stricken husband writes: “ Her 
sanctified spirit, emancipated, winged its way to the world of light 
and glory.’ November 14, 1845, Mr. Abbott reaches New York 
with his two surviving motherless children, his heart still with his 
“dear Karens.”’ His earnest addresses stir hearts profoundly. He 
finds a home for his children; ‘‘ Brother Beecher’ is enlisted to go 
to the Karens, and sails July 11, 1846; Abbott too feeble to be 
allowed to go with him. September 1, 1846, he pleads to be sent, 
and by the shortest route, but his wish is again overruled. Rally- 
ing a little in health, in May, 1847, he delivered “a most affecting 
address” before the A. B. M. Union, was allowed to sail August 
16, and reached Calcutta November 4, 1847. With what force and 
fire he threw himself again into the work among his “dear Karens”’ 
can be understood on earth only in part, even by the grand results. 
For four years his best thoughts, energies, heart and life are given 
to the Karens with all possible intensity of self-sacrificing devo- 
tion, ‘“ At last his strength is all gone. The willing spirit can no 
longer force the worn out body to do its bidding.” He himself 
sees he must leave his “dear Karens”’ forever. September 27, 
1852, Mr. Van Meter writes: “ Brother Abbott has at length de- 
cided to quit the field. . . . This decision has cost him a long 
and dreadful struggle. Night after night did he toss on his bed, 
scarcely closing his eyes at all in sleep.”” Our author adds: ‘‘ When 
the. decision was finally reached he called the preachers around 
him to receive his last words—words never before committed to 
paper, but still heard upon the lips of children’s children in the 
land of his imperishable labors: ‘ The kingdom of Christ is here in 
Bassein. You must care for it, and labor for it faithfully. Do not 
rely too much on the white teachers. Rely on God. If His king- 
dom prospers, it will prosper through your efforts. If it is de- 
stroyed, it will be at your hands, etc.’ ”’ 

A Karen Christian writes: “ We pitied the teacher very much. 
There was nothing left of him but skin and bones. He could not 
walk. As he left us he said, ‘If I do not die I will come again, 
but Iam very sick. As the Lord wills.’ ” 

Mr. Van Meter writes: “Such is the depth of feeling among 
the Karens, that they can hardly approach him without weeping. 
Several times, within a few days, I have seen one and another come 
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to him; and, before a word could be uttered, the tear starts, the 
bosom heaves, and they turn away and weep like children about to 
lose a fond and revered parent. . . . Myat Keh gave a long 
exhortation to the Karens Sunday evening, on faith in prayer, and, 
by way of application, urged them all to try its efficacy in the case 
of their teacher. He himself spent the whole night in prayer.” 

Mr. Carpenter adds: ‘‘ Perhaps the only parallel to these 
scenes is Paul’s parting with the elders at Miletus.” 

Mr. Abbott, this ‘“‘ father of the Bassein Mission,” reached 
America, and passed to his reward December 3, 1854, aged forty- 
five years, one month and ten days. His monument is among his 
loved Karens, and his memory will remain fragrant among them 
for all time. 

John Sidney Beecher, next in labor and devotion to these 
Karens, was unlike Abbott in many elements, but was seized as 
firmly by the same principles of mission policy, and especially 
adapted to enter into the same labors. He and Mrs. Beecher 
reached Burma soon after Abbott’s return in 1847. Their united 
and urgent representations brought Rev. H. L. Van Meter to them 
March 20, 1849. Beecher had, by that time, thrown himself into 
the work with marked energy, fixed convictions and resolute pur- 
pose. At the close of his long letter to the secretary, deprecating 
the $5,000 raised in America for the Karen preachers, he says: 
‘‘Please excuse me from any responsibility as to the distribution of 
that $5,000.” 

Mr. Beecher’s report, in 1851, of the annual meeting of the 
Karen preachers, is full of interest, and reveals something of the 
deep convictions and interest growing upon him in the work. In 
attempting to reach the annual meeting, in 1852, Mr. and Mrs. 
Beecher ‘“‘ were driven out to sea in an open canoe with no keel,” 
and narrowly escaped with their lives; too late for the meeting. 
In 1863 he gives a deeply interesting account of the first meeting 
of the “ Bassein Karen Ministerial Conference,” forty preachers 
present and a good number of delegates, a cengregation rising to 
500. Mrs. Beecher, suffering in health, sailed for America with 
her infant, and dying March 3, 1850, was buried at sea—‘‘ A heavy 
loss to the Mission as well as to her husband.” 

At this stage of the Baptist Missions in Burma the mistakes 
in the Mission House in Boston are greatly to be regretted, none 
the less so for being the mistakes of good men. Drs. Peck and 
Granger, sent to Burma on Deputation, seem to have embraced 
much the same views as afflicted the Deputation of the American 
Board, which went to India at nearly the same date. And the re- 
sults in bitter controversies, and blighted prospects and results of 


mission work, were strangely similar in the missions of both 
societies. 
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The mistakes of the Baptist Deputation involved the loss of 
some of their best and ablest missionaries, and the organization of 
the Free Baptist Missionary Society. When Abbott left his “ dear 
Karens”’ and came home to die, Beecher, in the judgment of all 
who knew the circumstances in Burma, was the missionary to take 
his place, and the one whom the Karens desired. But instead of 
commending him for his self-sacrifice in prosecuting the work 
with all possible zeal and energy, when a less devoted missionary 
would have come to America with his sick wife, the imperious 
spirit ruling in Boston led the officers to impeach and “try him for 
insubordination.” We may say, with Carpenter, “it was a grand 
mistake ;” and hope, with him, that “it will not be repeated ;” but 
till mission officials, who make them, recognize such mistakes 
themselves, and adopt principles in the conduct of missions and 
the control of missionaries, which shall prevent the repetition of 
such mistakes, pastors and churches at home, and missionaries 
abroad, must recognize the constant peril of their recurrence. Our 
author writes: “ Mr. Beecher, heart-sore with his heavy domestic 
bereavement, and smarting under what he felt to be the unjust 
censure of the Executive Committee, left Bassein, with the formal 
approval of the Bassein Mission,’ and reached New York Septem- 
ber 28, 1855. But afflicted, censured and cast down as he was, 
Mr. Beecher was not a man to lose sight of the one great aim of 
his life-work for the mistakes and unjust censures inflicted by mis- 
sion officials. He found sympathy and help, doubtless, in such 
missionaries as Dr. Brown, who, in the emergency, established the 
American Lapiist, and in pastors and friends of missions of sufficient 
intelligence and manly independence to originate the Aree Misston- 
ary Society, and thus seek to provide for the emergency. Witha 
second wife, Mrs. Helen L. Beecher, he was soon ready to return 
to Burma, and with rare Christian charity and discretion he made 
a manly offer to return under the A. B. M. Union. He only stipu- 
lated that (1) he should have the same work as before, restricted 
only by money appropriations; (2) no change to be made in place 
or kind of work except by mutual consent; (3) no dismissal or re- 
call without impartial hearing and condemnation by associates ; 
and (4) no injurious statement against him to be entertained by the 
committee or officers without at once making it known to him. 

These stipulations, so creditable to his Christian manliness, 
though the occasion for them seems to us discreditable to the 
officials, were rejected by them, and Mr. and Mrs. Beecher returned 
to Bassein in connection with the Free Missionary Society. 

Of this event our author well says: ‘“ Considering the fact that 
a powerful attempt had been made to keep him out of his appointed 
field of labor, and that an official letter had passed him on his 
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homeward voyage, recalling him from the field, on the strength of 
unfriendly representations which he had had no opportunity to 
meet, his conditions seems to us not unreasonable ; but they were 
rejected.” 

For the benefit of all parties concerned, and for the vital inter- 
ests of this sacred cause of missions, the iniquity of such a recall, 
as that here mentioned, should be distinctly and forcibly empha- 
sised. The officers of the A. B. M. Union are not the only ones 
blamable for such acts. We once knew a missionary of the Am. 
Board who fell under the displeasure of his secretary because he 
plead so earnestly for his schools. He obeyed the secretary and 
disbanded his schools, though at immense loss to his mission 
work. But he appealed to the special committee at home and got 
his schools restored. This the secretary could not forgive, and, 
biding his time, when the missionary’s health failed and brought 
him to America, he sought occasion against him to avoid sending 
him back to his mission. In trying to dissuade and discourage the 
missionary, he one day pulled out of his desk an old letter from 
the misSionary’s associate in India, and handed it to him to read. 
It was a complaint against the missionary from his brother mis- 
sionary in India, simply expressing the unwillingness of the writer 
to be associated with the missionary complained against, at the 
same station. No shadow of an accusation or reason was assigned. 
Only personal dislike. The letter’s date showed it to be some ten 
years old. The missionary read it, and, looking the secretary in 
the eye, asked: ‘‘Do you receive and keep such letters and use 
them to the injury of missionaries you dislike?” The secretary, 
with a look of shame, grasped the letter and restored it to its place 
in his files. If mission secretaries will belittle themselves and in- 
jure this sacred work by such acts, missionaries are more than 
justified in stipulating for protection against them. Our author 
continues: ‘ Mr. Beecher’s position at this time was a proud one. 
Chosen by the Karen Christians for what he was, and not for what 
he might bring; with no bag of American money for monthly or 
quarterly distribution among the preachers; with no funds, even, 
for the support of teachers or needy children in schools; his whole 
power and influence due to the might of his personal character, to 
the truth which he may draw from the word of God, to the teach- 
ings and examples which he may cite to them from the Christian 
civilization of his own land, and, above all, to the gracious help of 
the Holy Ghost, who had called him to this very work, he pro- 
ceeded to lay the foundations of Christian institutions, and to 
mould and develop the people, whom he loved, for God, depend- 
ing solely on the pecuniary help of the poor, and such local aid as 
might offer. It is painful to see how few missionaries of the pres- 
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ent day are content to occupy such a position.” True, and is it 
not still more painful to see the efforts made by the officers of the 
Union to keep out, or supplant, Mr. Beecher, and prevent his self- 
sacrificing and life-consuming labors among those poor Karens? 
It is a bitter grief to refer to such issues, but how otherwise are 
they to be prevented? A case in point at this very time, is the at- 
tempt of the officers of the Am. Board to supplant Rev. Mr. Wat- 
kins in Guadalajara, Mexico, and win over from him to them the 
converts God has given to his prayers and toils more than ten years 
amidst persecutions and perils to his own life. Beecher’s self- 
denying toils had given him a grasp on the hearts of the Karens, 
which no number of missionaries or weight of gold from the A. 
B. M. Union could detach or weaken, and he soon found himself 
complete master of the situation. Let us glance at the results 
in the growing number and liberality of the Karen Christians. 
Their previous training under Abbott and Beecher showed itself in 
1856. When a conflagration suddenly swept away Messrs. Van 
Meter’s and Beecher’s houses, the Karens rallied to their help, and 
soon gave over Ks. 1,000, with many necessary articles. Thesame 
year they contributed Ks. 125 tothe A. B. M. Union. The total 
contributed this year (1856) was not less than Rs. 5,000. 


Churches Preachers Ordained Pupils Total Total 


Pastors Com’ts Contributions 
In 1857 there were 51 51 8 882 5,250 Rs. 7,833 
1863“ 64 89 15 1070 6,015 10,702 
1866 * ae 70 93 18 1118 6,374 16,443 
81 100 27 2071 6,814 20,879 
83 92 30 1544 7,464 39,325 
99 31 1998 7,818 68,327 


Brief and partial as these figures are, still from the standpoint 
of any other foreign mission within our knowledge, considering the 
few foreign missionaries employed in this mission, they are entirely 
without a parallel. © 

The Normal and Industrial Institute was an object which in- 
tensely interested the Karens, and to it they gave with marvelous 
liberality. Ourauthorsays: “Since 1868 the Sgau Karen Christ- 
ians of Bassein alone have contributed Rs. 82,511, for the erection 
of permanent buildings and permanent endowment.” 

To each and all foreign missionaries of every branch of Christ’s 
Church, we commend the facts of this volume. They are worthy 
of prayerful and profoundest study. Some of its conclusions may 
be studied in the light of other missions and facts which we cannot 
“now name; e. g. “(a). The command, ‘Go ye into all the 
world,’ undoubtedly requires the personal service of a far greater 
number of the ablest men than have yet responded ; but it does ot 
(in our judgment) include for Christians at home the duty of sub- 
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sidizing foreign churches, or of affording regular support to any 
of the converts who may be made. eo 

‘“(b). It is certain that the mere fact of a foreign missionary 
dispensing considerable sums of foreign money from month to 
month mars his influence. 

“(c). It is deleterious to the native preacher himself, and to 
the native church, to receive foreign aid. 

‘“(d). It puts the native preacher in a false light before the 
heathen, and seriously diminishes his usefulness, etc. 

“(e). Strength and assurance come with the repeated use of 
limbs and will. ‘Sow an act, and you reap a habit; sow a habit, 
and you reap a character; sow a character,and you reap a destiny.’ " 


II. EROMANGA AND ITS MISSIONS. 


By JAMES CROIL. 


ill 


= Wa 


ISLAND OF EROMANGA. 


Eromanga, memorable in the annals of Christian missions, is 
one of the New Hebrides group, situated between 18° and I9° S. 
Lat., and between 168° and 169° East Long. It is situated about 
200 miles N. E., from New Caledonia, 1,000 north from New Zea- 
land and 1,500 from Sidney, N.S. W. The island is about 95 
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miles in circumference. Its coast line is indented with numerous 
bays—the largest being Cook’s Bay on the East, Potinia on the 
North and Dillon’s Bay on the West, into each of which mountain 
streams empty themselves. In the interior, mountains rise to a 
height of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. The soil is rich and the scenery 
beautiful. The climate during the greater part of the year is de- 
lightful, the luxuriant foliage of the palm and the cocoa-nut tree 
affording grateful shade. It is seldom oppressively hot, the ther- 
mometer never rising above 92 in the shade. The island of Tanna, 
eighteen or twenty miles to the south, is visible by night as well as 
by day, by reason of its volcano, which has been in a state of cease- 
less eruption since the group was discovered by Capt. Cook in 1774. 


After twenty-three years of missionary labours in various parts 
of the South Seas, years crowned with brilliant success, John Wil- 
liams, ‘‘ the apostle of Polynesia,” took up his headquarters at 
Upulo, one of the Samoan group. While there his attention was 
attracted to the New Hebrides, numerously peopled by tribes of 
whom little was known excepting that they were naked savages of 
the lowest type—Cannibals whose mode of life was so revolting as 
to be indescribable. On the 20th of November, 1839, after his re- 
turn from England, Williams with a party of twelve missionaries 
arrived at Eromanga with a view of settling some Christian teachers 
upon it. Immediately after landing he and his companion, Mr. 
Harris, were murdered by the natives at Dillon’s Bay. A mission 
thus baptized with blood, however, was not to be abandoned. 
Before six months had elapsed a party of brave Samoan teachers 
renewed the attempt. ‘They not only landed but they lived a whole 
year on the island. But the troubles and privations they endured 
during that time were more than they could bear; some of their 
number had died and the survivors were glad to have an opportu- 
nity of getting away from it with their lives. Eight years later 
four native Eromangans were taken to the missionary institution 
in Samoa, and after three years’ training they were taken back. 
Encouraged by occasional visits from Bishop Selwyn and Mr. Ged- 
die, of Aneityum, these native teachers worked away as best they 
could. Though they made little progress themselves they were 
preparing the way for others. At length the Rev. George N. Gor- 
don, of Prince Edward Island, was sent to the New Hebrides by 
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the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in Nova Scotia that had 
already sent Mr. Geddie to Aneityum. While on his way to his 
field of labour he was married to an accomplished young lady in 
London, a Miss Powell, and they two set out with the determina- 
tion of taming the blood-thirsty savagesof Eromanga. He himself 
was a man of herculean frame, indomitable perseverance, and brave 
asalion. They arrived in June, 1857. Fora short time all went 
well with them, but ere long his wife was prostrated with fever, and 
trials of various kinds thickened around them both. Yet, nothing 
daunted, Mr. Gordon persevered in translating, preaching, erecting 
school houses and visiting the people. In 1861 a destructive hur- 
ricane swept over the island. Then the measles broke out among 
the people, who died by hundreds. Believing that the mission- 
aries were, in some way or other, the cause of these disasters, and 
instigated by some of the heartless traders who regarded the mis- 
sionaries with no friendly eye, the natives, in an evil hour, fell upon 
the beloved missionaries and brutally killed them, both husband 
and wife, on the 20th of May, 1861. A faithful band of converts 
gathered the mangled remains of their revered teachers and buried 
them on the south bank of the river that flows into Dillon’s Bay. 
Bishop Patteson was the first missionary to visit Eromanga after 
this tragic event. On that occasion he landed and read ‘the burial 
service over the martyrs’ graves. Alas! that this same noble 
Bishop himself fell a victim to the treachery of the natives of 
Nakupa in September, 1871. The sad news that the Gordons had 
fallen soon spread to Tanna and Aneityum and caused great grief 
to the missionaries and their converts. Full soon, the tidings 
reached Prince Edward Island, where a pious mother, weeping for 
the loss of her son, was willing to give another in the place of the 
dead; and he, too, was ready to go. 7 


As soon as he had completed his theological studies, the Rev. 
James Douglas Gordon offered his services to the Mission Board, 
and was designated to the New Hebrides. He reached his destina- 
tion in 1864, and took up the work at Dillon’s Bay, where his 
brother had left it. The Rev. James McNair, from Scotland, joined 
the Mission in 1867; but he was not permitted to labor long. He 
died on Eromanga the 16th of July, 1870. ‘“ Beside the grave of 
the murdered Gordons, by the bank of the stream that was red- 
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dened with the blood of Williams and Harris, under the waving 
plumes of the cocoa palms, lies, awaiting a glorious resurrection, 
the body of James McNair,’as devoted a missionary, as prayerful a 
Christian, as sincere a man, as the Church ever sent into those 
South Seas.” Mr. Gordon, after spending four months in a can- 
vas tent on the large Island of Santo, with the view of opening up 
that island, took up his residence at Potinia Bay, Eromanga, where 
numbers of the people waited on his teaching. While in the very 
act of revising, along with a native assistant, the seventh chapter 
of the Acts, in which the martyrdom of Stephen is recorded, he 
fell by the tomahawk of a native on the verandah of his own 
house. Thus five missionaries—and the wife of one of them— 
“ hazarded their lives,” and met death in their heroic endeavours 
to make the Eromangans acquainted with the way of Life. 

Must Eromanga be given up in despair? Certainly it was 
not an inviting field. But ground had been broken. Some pro- 
perty had been acquired, and some converts had been gained. A 
whaling establishment at Dillon’s Bay afforded some protection for 
life. ‘‘ No,” said the Mission Council, ‘it must not be abandoned.” 
But who will volunteer for this forlorn hope?” “ Here am I, send 
me,” was the reply from another Nova Scotian, the Rev. Hugh A. 
Robertson, who, with his brave young wife, arrived at Aneityum 
two months after the murder of the second Gordon. 


Mr. Robertson was born at Avondale, in the county of Pictou, 
in 1841. Iis father, who died in 1881, at 80 years of age, was a 
well-to-do farmer, himself a native of that famous county that has 
given more ministers to the Church than any other county in the 
Dominion of Canada. The generation before him were among the 
early settlers from Blair Athol, in Scotland. Mr. Robertson began 
life as a clerk in a store in Mill Village, Parrsboro, Cumberland 
County, and then in the town of Pictou, where he also taught in 
the Sabbath School of St. Andrew’s Church. He joined in the 
communion of the church for the first time in his native parish, of 
which the Rev. D. B. Blair was and is still the minister. He re- 
ceived his first missionary impulse by reading a book written by 
Rev. William Gill, of Samoa—‘‘ Gems from the Coral Isles,” and 
when it was announced that a missionary vessel was to sail from 
Halifax, he could not resist the temptation to go and see these 
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REV. HUGH A. ROBERTSON. 
beautiful isles for himself. He worked his passage accordingly in 
the Dayspring, when that beautiful mission vessel—the children’s 
ship—sailed from Halifax on the 7th of November, 1863, with 
James D. Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, and Mr. and Mrs. 
McCullough, amidst the tears, the prayers, and the cheers of many 
friends. The only time that the lion-hearted Gordon was seen to 
weep is said to have been on this occasion, as he looked back upon 
his native land which he was never to see again. Their route was 
via the Cape of Good Hope to Melbourne and Sidney. They ar- 
rived at Aneityum on the 5th June, 1864. At Melbourne Mr. 
Robertson was appointed agent for the New Hebrides Cotton 
Company of Glasgow, and in connection with this business had his 
home for four and a half years on the island of Aneityum. Part 
of the time he lived with Mr. Geddie, the founder of the New 
Hebrides Mission, and a native of Pictou, N. S., and part with 
Rev. John Inglis, a missionary of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. Distance no longer lent enchantment to the 
view. The dream of his early years had become a reality. He 
saw heathenism in its darkest and most revolting forms on islands 
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north of Aneityum, and knowing now what missionary life. was 
when stripped of its romance, he resolved, on the invitation of the 
Presbyterian Church of the Maritime Provinces in connection with 
the Church of Scotland, to become a missionary. Perhaps the 
lines which we find him quoting in one of his letters about that 
time had something to do with his decision :— 


‘* My soul is not at rest: there comes a strange 
And secret whisper to my spirit, like 
A dream at night. Why live I here? The vows 
Of God are on me, and I may not stop 
To play with shadows, or pluck earthly flowers, 
Till [ my work have done, and render up 
Account. The voice of my departed Lord, 
‘Go teach all nations,’ from the eastern world 
Comes on the night breeze, and awakes my ear, 
And I will go. I may no longer doubt 
To give up friends and home and idol hopes, 
And every tender tie that binds my heart 
To thee my country. Why should I regard 
Earth’s little store of borrowed sweet. I, sure, 
Have had enough of bitter in my cup 
To show that never was it His design 
Who placed me here, that I should live at ease, 
Or drink at pleasure’s fountain. Henceforth then, 
It matters nor, if storm or sunshine be 
My earthly lot, bitter or sweet my cup; 
I only pray, God fit me for the work ; 
God make me holy, and my spirit nerve 
For the hour of strife. Let me but know 
There is an arm unseen that holds me up,— 
An eye that kindly watches all my path 
Till I my weary pilgrimage have done ; 
Let me but know I have a Friend that waits 
To welcome me to glory, and I joy 
To tread the dark and dread-fraught wilderness.”’ 


Two courses were open to the missionary aspirant,—to go to 
work at once as a lay evangelist, or to prepare himself by a course 
of study for the full work of the ministry. He preferred the latter, 
and returned to Nova Scotia where he went through a course of 
training in the Theological Hall at Halifax. He further fitted 
himself for his great life-work by a two years course in medicine. 
He was then licensed and ordained by the Presbyterian Church in 
connection with the Church of Scotland, on the 11th of August, - 
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1871, and designated as their second missionary to the New Heb- 
rides. On the 6th of September he married Christina McNeil, 
daughter of the late Mr. John Dawson, an elder of the Presbyterian 
Church at Little Harbor. On the 24th of October they sailed for 
Liverpool along with Rev. J. D. Murray and wife—Dr. Geddie’s 
immediate successor on Aneityum, and Rev. J. W. McKenzie and 
his wife, now missionaries on the Island of Efate. From Liverpool 
they sailed to Melbourne in the famous steamship Great Britain. 
What with regular services, prayer meetings, bible classes, Sunday 
schools, lectures, etc., they made the ship a floating Bethel, and 
the sixty days seemed short. They joined the Dayspring at 
Melbourne, and arrived at Aneityum on the Ist of May, 1872. 
After a tour of the islands, it was decided that Mr. Robertson and 
his wife should be located on Eromanga. Like brave soldiers, 
they accepted the post of danger. Had they not done so that 
island, so greatly in need of the Gospel, might have been closed 
against it for many a day to come. 


With mingled feelings of doubt and thankfulness the new mis- 
sionary and his young wife took possession of the ‘“manse”’ at 
Dillon’s Bay, such as it was. It was surrounded by a wooden 
stockade as protection against sudden attack by the heathen 
people, an occurrence that might take place at any moment, by 
reason of the unhappy feeling created by the murder of Mr. Gordon 
in the minds of the Christian portion of the community, now 
huddled together at Dillon’s Bay to the number of seventy. To 
the heathen mind mercy means cowardice; forgiveness is weak- 
ness; but revenge is manly, and if ten men waylay and kill one 
man they are called heroes. Just about the time of Mr. Robert- 
son’s settlement seven of the Christians had gone over to Potinia 
Bay and deliberately shot three men and a woman as a summary 
reprisal for the murder of their missionary. ‘Two of the avenging 
party were church members and teachers. This glimpse of Ero- 
mangan etiquette is sufficient to show the kind of material Mr. 
Robertson had to deal with. During the first few years the lives 
of the missionaries were frequently in danger from the treachery 
of the natives, but, by the blessing of God on their patient and 
self-denying labors during eleven years, a happy change has taken 
place. How great a change may be gathered from the fact that in 
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July, 1882, five hundred Eromangans attended at public worship; 
one hundred and ninety partook of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and five hundred and thirty assembled at Dillon’s Bay to 
bid the missionary and his wife good-by on the 8th of December 
when they left to visit their native land; and also, that during his 
absence no less than thirty-three of his native teachers conduct 
regular Sabbath services in as many different places on the island! 

To sum up in a brief paragraph what might easily be extended 
to many pages, Mr. Robertson’s work on Eromanga has been 
eminently successful. Three years ago last June the Martyrs’ 
Memorial Church was dedicated to Christian worship at Dillon’s 
Bay, not far from the spot where Williams and Harris fell. ‘ At 
both services,” says Mr. Robertson in one of his letters, “the 
church was filled by an attentive and deeply interested congrega- 
tion, among whom were the sons of the murderer of John Williams, 
Daniel Usuo, the second eldest, engaged humbly in public prayer! 
Five years before that day he threatened to take my life, but the 
Lord had better work for him to do, and better things in store for 
him and me.’’ Many of the children now attend the schools in 
different parts of the island, and excellent buildings have been 
erected for their accommodation. The people are becoming indus- 
trious and comfortable, they have better food, better houses, and 
of the Christian portion of the community it can be truly said— 
“they are clothed and in their right mind.” They are regular in 
their attendance upon divine ordinances, both on Sabbath and on 
week days. They are becoming liberal in their contributions for 
the support of the gospel among themselves, and even for the 
spread of the gospel to the heathen beyond their own island. By 
their contributions they have already paid for printing 1,000 copies 
of the Acts of the Apostles, and 1,500 copies of their Catechism, 
and they will further give liberally towards the cost of publish- 
ing in Eromangan the four Gospels which are now passing through 
the press under Mr. Robertson’s supervision. 


The whole population of Eromanga at the present time is 2,500, 
of whom 1,000 are nominal Christians and 1,500 heathen. It 
might be more strictly correct to say that there are 500 Christians 
and 500 more who are “church goers.” There are 190 members 
in full communion. Eight elders were ordained by Mr. Robertson 
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in 1882. There are two mission stations—Dillon’s Bay and Cook’s 
Bay—with good churches, mission houses and school houses, boat 
houses and stock yard at each station. Besides these there are 
- thirty-two school houses (grass thatched) and thirty-four teachers, 
all Eromangans. The situation of each of the school houses is 
indicated on the sketch map by a cross, and a glance at the man- 
? ner in which they are distributed is sufficient to show that the 
ranks of heathenism have been completely broken ; that the sound 
of the Christian teacher’s voice is heard on all sides, and there is 
good reason to hope and expect that ere long the whole of the 

people will be brought under the influence of the gospel. 


| We are thankful for this clear and comprehensive view of the 
whole field and work on this island. The Christian courage and 
self-sacrifice of the missionary martyrs who have fallen here are 
fragrant with the purest elements of Christian love and devo- 
tion, and by all who hope and pray and labor for the coming 
triumphs of the Gospel in all lands and tribes their memories will 
be cherished forever. 

Mr. Robertson has been used of God to accomplish a grand 
and blessed work here, and yet if he counts the entire island his 
parish, the population is only 2,500. These souls are precious, 
and the 190 present communicants are a rich reward for all the 
toil and sacrifices endured in winning them to Christ. And yet 1 
the ratio of annual decrease in the population of most of these HH] 
islands is an element of sadness. Mr. Lawrie, of Aneityum, writ- q 
ing last December 14, reports this ratio higher than ever before. | 
On his side of Aneityum, out of 500 no less than 40 had died =| 
within the year.— ED. | W 


PRESBYTERIAN POLITY AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


A printed pamphlet, with the above title, by J. Leighton Wil- 
son, has come to hand, preceded by a printed letter over the signa- 
ture of M. H. Houston, soliciting views on the subject discussed. 

1. The letter, after introduction, begins thus: “I suppose it 
will be generally agreed that it should be the aim of Presbyterian 
missionaries that there shall be but one Presbyterian Church in 
China, one Presbyterian Church in Brazil, and so in every mission 
field. No one would wish to extend to the native churches on 
mission ground the lines of separation which exist among Presby- 
terian bodies in our own land.” 
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To this we reply: 1. Why not? If these separating lines 
are worth making and retaining in Christendom, why not also in 
the mission fields of heathendom? 

2. What will be gained by disregarding or effacing these lines 
in foreign missions? Not an abatement of denominations, or 
branches of the one Christian Church, but a multiplication of them 
—a positive augmentation of the evil now deplored. The only 
possible way to abate this evil is to unite some of the existing de- 
nominations in Christendom, and induce the missionaries to be 
loyal to that branch of the church which sent them to the heathen, 
and teach their converts and native churches to be loyal to the 
same. The moment the missionaries of two branches of the church 
in Christendom combine to organize a mongrel church, or church 
court in the missions, they create a new denomination, and thus 
make three denominations in place of the two before existing ; for 
the new church can be classified with neither of the two churches 
which sent. forth the disloyal missionaries. | 

3. Why is it any more desirable that there be but one Pres- 
byterian church in China, or in Brazil, than in North America ? 
Will Bro. Houston tell us why ? 

4. Both the two “methods” named, for securing but one 
Presbyterian church in a given mission field, are unpresbyterian, 
undesirable, and highly objectionable. 

5. lhe attempt to justify the second method, by reference to 
a hear-say case in India, fails totally from lack of the facts. Bro. 
Houston should know he has altogether misstated the case. And 
he will please accept ovr views and very strong convictions, that 
all such schemes and efforts to diminish Christian denominations 
by actually increasing their numbers, thereby diverting time, thought 
and labor from the pressing and appropriate work of preaching the 
Gospel to the heathen, are obstructive and harmful to this great 
and blessed work of missions among the heathen. 

Il. Of the above pamphlet of Rev. Dr. Wilson, Foreign Mis- 
sion Secretary of the Presbyterian church, South, we find it difficult 
to express views with sufficient brevity ; his essay is so prolix and 
loose-jointed, and his views of Presbyterian polity and usage, and of 
the powers and prerogatives of the different church courts, are so 
dogmatic and so often erroneous. We select a few of his state- 
ments, e. g., p. 62, he says: ‘ Here then is a work, the great work 
of Foreign Missions, that is especially assigned to the General As- 
sembly. Whatever inherent rights other courts may have, none of 
them can engage directly in this without violating the constitutional 
compact.” 


Is not this rather sweeping condemnation of the old Redstone 
Presbytery and the whole Synod of Pittsburgh? Did they not or- 
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ganize the Western Missionary Society 35 years before General As- 
sembly would move in the matter? Did not the Western Foreign 
Missionary Society send missionaries to India long before General 


Assembly organized its Foreign Board? And did the Synod of. 


Pittsburgh violate Presbyterian constitution, polity and principles 
by thus engaging in foreign missions in advance of the assembly ? 
We have not so learned Presbyterianism, and must be excused 
from accepting Bro. Wilson's interpretation of it. If there were but 
one Presbyterian church court in existence—Synod, Presbytery, or 
even an individual church, the command of Christ, “Go, disciple 
all nations,’ would rest upon it. 

Bro. Wilson continues, p. 63: “ When the assembly goes be- 
yond the bounds of the settled church and commences a work 
among the benighted nations of the earth, she is not restricted by 
any of those constitutional laws or limitations that govern in the 
home field.” Where does Bro. Wilson get authority for this state- 
ment? Will he give us page, chapter or section of our Presbyte- 
rian standards authorizing such a view? In the natural order 
church sessions, Presbyteries and synods must exist before 
General Assembly and be the constituent elements out of which 
general assembly is constituted. Has Bro. Wilson devised some 
plan by which to reverse this order, create General Assembly first, 
and then empower it to create the lower church courts? If sO, we 
shall be interested in seeing the development of his plan. But till 
we see it, we shall recognize the old order as orthodox, and believe 
that when a Presbyterian ordained missionary is sent to the heathen, 
he should remain connected with his church court in Christendom, 
and by authority of such court organize his first church and church 
court in the mission field, and never come any more or less directly 
under General Assembly than if he had remained in Christendom. 
Of course the idea, so gravely advanced, that General Assembly 
‘can. exercise, in the first instance, all the powers and functions 
which have been distributed among the four courts at home, is, 
from our stand-point, just about as sensible as for a mission secre- 
tary to instruct General Assembly that she is to adopt no measures 
inconsistent with the teachings of God’s word,” etc., or undertake to 
prescribe her duties and see that she doesthem. We still think it 
better for the secretary to be the servant and let General Assembly 
direct. On page 64 Bro. Wilson wisely says: “The assembly of 
course is dependent upon the Presbyteries for their co-operation. 
The Presbyteries must furnish the agents and confer upon them the 
necessary powers, etc.,’—thus upsetting his own former statement 
that the assembly can ‘exercise all the powers and functions of the 
four courts. 

There is a strange and perpetual conflict between the different 
pages and paragraphs of this paper. In frankness and truest love, 
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we are constrained to deprecate all such wrong views as hindrances 
to this blessed work among the heathen. There is not a church 
or church court in Christendom of any name or denomination what- 
ever that has not the same rights and powers for organization and 
extension in heathendom that it has in Christendom. For any 
special powers to be assumed by General Assembly or any other 
church court at the beginning of the work, and surrendered at an- 
other stage of the work, there is no occasion whatever. Let Pres- 
bytery, association, conference, council or any other church court, 
send its men to the heathen, and organize churches, and push for- 
ward the work precisely as in the newer and more destitute parts 
of Christendom. What have oceans and national boundaries to do 
with the kingdom of Christ? His kingdom is over all, and is to 
embrace all nations,—and like the stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands, is to fill the whole earth. 


On page 75 Bro. Wilson rightly urges against a proposed plan 
that “it would be fatal to the great and fundamental law of minis- 
terial parity,’ and yet in the same paragraph he advocates separate 
church courts in a mission field, one for the missionaries, and the 
other for native ministers and churches, on the ground of the in- 
feriority of the native ministers, just emerged from the darkness of 
heathenism and without the practical wisdom of experienced church 
officers —thus himself discarding the parity of God’s ministers, 
and urging in favor of keeping the native brethren in a separate 
church court, the lack of practical wisdom, which, so far as true, 
becomes itself a most potent reason and argument for bringing 
them into the same church courts with the missionaries, both to 
maintain the parity of the ministry, and the better and miore prompt- 
ly to impart to them the practical wisdom needed. Such separate 
courts for missionaries and native brethren, whether the courts for 
the missionaries are in the missions or in Christendom, we are con- 
strained to regard as unpresbyterian and unchristian. The union 
of missionaries and their native brethren in the same church court 
we believe to be a stme gua non to the happy and successful pro- 
secution of Christian work among the heathen. 


In this same connection Bro. Wilson repeats the story of the 
Presbytery in India, composed, as he -says, “of two foreign mis- 
sionaries and three native preachers, and perhaps native elders,” and 
he goes on to say: ‘“ The two foreign missionaries disagreed, and 
one by uniting the three native preachers with himself, deposed his 
colleague from the ministry.” Either Bro. Wilson has been wrong- 
ly informed and imposed upon, or he has himself falsified the 
facts of this case, to make them seem to favor his views and 
arguments for separate church courts for missionaries and their 
native brethren. Even if wrongly informed, he could easily have 
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tested the truth of the story before publishing it, and it was cer- 
tainly due to his position, and to the Presbytery impeached, to have 
done so. 

The facts of the case are these: The Presbytery referred to 
was composed of ¢iree foreign missionaries, with native ministers 
and elders. One of those three foreign missionaries, after great 
forbearance, patience and long-suffering, on the part of his Presby- 
tery, was summoned to trial on very grave charges. While the 
trial was pending the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, which supported him, summarily dismissed him. The re- 
maining /wo missionaries and native brethren of the Presbytery 
showed special care in their proceedings by associating with them 
four other foreign missionaries—three of them the oldest and most 
devoted missionaries of the Presbyterian church in India. A long, 
patient and prayerful investigation resulted in the deposition of 
the missionary by an unanimous vote or approval of all szx of the 
foreign missionaries and the three or four native brethren. What 
argument can be derived from this case in support of such unscrip- 
tural church courts in foreign missions as separate missionaries and 
their native brethren, and thus discard the parity of the ministry ? 

In saying that the restoration of that deposed foreign mis- 
sionary by a neighboring Presbytery was “‘ contrary to Presbyterial 
usage,’ our author is entirely correct ; and we hope that neighbor- 
ing Presbytery will soon recognize its mistake, and retrieve it. We 
are glad to see that the discussions of the subject of this paper in 
the Presbyteries of the Southern Presbyterian church, does not in- 
dicate that all of them are disposed to adopt the wrong views which 
we deprecate. The Presbytery of New Orleans, after full discussion, 
expressed its judgment in the following resolutions :— 


1. ‘* That the true policy is to place the Church abroad upon the same independent 
footing with the Church at home, with her constitutional courts—to which will only ap- 
pertain the ordering of all the matters contained in the overture sent down to us. 

2. That the power to ordain other evangelists be not granted to the missionary as 
a prerogative of office, except as it may be delegated, in special cases, by the Presbytery 
to which he belongs. 

3. That where two or more missionaries are together on the same ground, the 
principle of ordination by a plurality of elders is to be maintained by their concurrence 


in the act—not as a court, but as the representatives of a court having jurisdiction over 
them.”’ 


IV. LETTERS FROM WEST AFRICA. 


The Wesleyans of England are finding substantial encouragement in their work in 
West Africa. Of the Limbah country Rev. Mr. Godman writes to his secretary : 


* The Limbah country lies about one hundred and twenty miles east-north-east of 
Sierra Leone, and is about seventy miles from the nearest sea-board. We travel to it 
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up the Great Scarcies River until the rocks will not allow us to go any further, and then 
finish the journey by land. From the most westerly point it stretches away some three 
hundred miles into the interior in about a north-easterly direction. At present the re- 
sidence of the missionary is at Fouracariah ; but it is proposed that he should remove 
to Kapoto, a town some few miles to the east of Fouracariah, as being the residence of 
he present king, I believe. 

«‘ [ first visited the country in 1878, when I found the people were all purely heathen 
but quiet and well disposed ; and as they expressed a wish to be taught the Word of 
God and a willingness to receive a missionary, arrangements were made to commence a 
mission among them without delay ; but owing to the failure of the health of one mis- 
sionary and other uncontrollable circumstances, it was not until November, 1880, that 
the mission Was permanently octupied. Since thenthe work has gone steadily forward. 

Three of the converts have passed away leaving a clear testimony that they died in 
the faith, and have gone to be with Jesus. One of these was the late king, who when 
dying said: ‘I lived in darkness nearly all my life. Of the future I had no knowledge 
until this white missionary came ; but to-day I have hope. The word he has spoken I 
have believed ; and that great sacrifice made by the Son of God, I believe He made for 
me. Iam dying, my work is done, and I am satisfied respecting the future ;* but he 
added, ‘I leave the missionary and the mission to you as my dying legacy, and you 
must keep them in remembrance of me.’ Hence the people regard them as a most 
sacred deposit with which they can never part. 

‘‘ Then the youngest son of the late king has been soundly converted, and is now in 
training at our high school at Sierra Leone, preparatory, as we trust, to his becoming a 
missionary to his own people, and this affords glorious hope for the future. 

‘« Moreover the entire country is open for us, and wherever we will we may com- 
mence working for God; and it being on the high road t> the far off interior, it is one 
of the most splendid openings for purely mission work we have on the west coast of 
Africa. 

‘‘T regard it as the greatest privilege of my missionary life that I was allowed the 
honor of planting that seedling mission. I only wish that I was twenty years younger 
that I might go and help brother Booth to carry on the glorious work he so briefly but 
strikingly describes in his letter. 

And are there not many of our young men whose hearts yearn to join him in his 
noble enterprise? Surely too our church at home will do her part to send the Gospel 


to a people so worthy, yet so much needing it to lead them to life eternal. ‘ Pity poor 
Africa.’ ”’ 


The letter of Mr. Booth above referred to,-is as follows : 


‘* We commenced with two full members, eleven on trial, and a hundred and 
twenty-three in Catechumen classes at the beginning of last year. Now we have 
forty-six members with forty-four on trial, and a hundred and eighty-three in Cate- 
chumen classes. Two chapels have been built during the year by the native chief free 
of cost, and we hope to build four more before the next district meeting. 

** The chief at Kapoto, besides building a chapel, is building a house for the cate- 
chist. Our people at Fouracariah are building us a school in addition to the chapel al- 
ready completed. 

*« We have been greatly assisted during the year by a noble band of men, who pos- 
sess the love of Christ in their hearts, and are not ashamed to confess it before their 
countrymen, who are living in heathen darkness. Some of these men are very in- 
fluential, one is the Chief Justice of the Tongoh Limbah country. They have visited our 
outer stations, twelve in number, and have held prayer-meetings and band-meetings, 


. which have been the means of bringing many to the Saviour. We had a remarkable 


conversion not long ago. An old chief from the Sellah country, who came on a visit to 
the Tongo king, in 1880, has been a regular attendant at our services. He was soon 
convinced that their ‘ charms’ and ‘sacrifices’ were unable to satisfy the cravings of the 
human heart, and not only so but that he was a sinner and needed salvation. The story 
of the cross broke his heart, and he was led to belive in Jesus as his Saviour. After his 
conversion he made the following statements at one of our love feasts. He said that the 
consistency of our converts proved to him that Christianity was a reality, and that noth- 
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ing else could have changed such men as those to whom he referred. One man before 
his conversion was a notorious slave dealer, and had stolen thirty-five children during the 
three years previous to his conversion. The old chief is returning to his country in a 
few months, about one hundred miles north-east of Fouracariah, and is most anxious to 
have a man sent there, and has promised to build chapels and schools if this request be 
granted. I should be much happy to go if a man could be sent to take my place here. 
I had ten chiefs to see me the other day from various parts of the Limbah country, beg- 
ging me to visit their towns, and promising me that if I did, they would build chapels. 
I could only say the work was too much for me at present, and they had to go away 
without any encouragement. | 

‘¢'The king of Bahsah Limbah himself is most anxious to have a missionary living in 
his country, part of which was visited last year by the Chairman of the District, the 
Rev. H. Williams, and myself. 

‘‘ These are splendid openings, sir, and I believe they would pay us to take them 
up. Iam ready any time to go further up the country, I have acquired the language, 
and can converse also in Soosoo annd Timneh. 

«*] may as well tell you at once, I mean to go further; so you must not be surprised 
if you hear shortly that I have established a mission in the Sellah country. I find that 
it is healthier in the interior than on the coast. I speak now from experience. 

‘*] am giving all the spare time I[ have to translations. I have finished two of the 
gospels already. I have got a reading book printed in Freetown for the benefit of our 
schools, because they make greater progress in the vernacular than in English. 

‘IT feel as happy as a king in my work. I feel it not only my duty but my joy to 
labor in this country. Our people have done work for us during the year amounting to 


£238. Next year they are going to make farins, the produce of which will be sold 
towards the support of the native agency.” 


Here, surely, is a cheering outlook, whether we estimate the number and character 
of the converts in the brief four years’ work, or the readiness of the chiefs and people to 
build churches and do all they can in the way of self-support. 


The Rev. W. S. Sage, of the Brethren Church’s Sherbro Mission, West Africa, de- 
scribing a to Rotofunk,’’ writes : 


‘‘ Early Monday morning we started home, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. West as 
far as Palli. Chief Richard Caulker, of the Bompeh country, 1s staying here at pres- 
ent, We had heard that a number of person: were held here as prisoners, and were to 
be burned to death, having been accused of witchcraft. We stopped to investigate the 
matter, and to try to save their lives. We found that the report was only too true; for 
here were eleven persons in stocks awaiting the final test, which was to give the sus- 


pected parties a decoction of the leaves and bark of the sassy-wood,a deadly poison. - 


If they vomited they were to be burned immediately ; if not, and they were able to 
overcome the poison, they were to be set at liberty. Several of the accused were wo- 
men, and two or three were headmen of neighboring towns, Mr. West and Mr. Gomer 
reasoned with the chief, and set before him the wickedness of pursuing such a course 
with these innocent people. He seemed somewhat convinced of his error, and we hoped 


he would recall the sentence. We left him with the prayer that God would overrule all 
for good.”’ 


The secretary of a recently organized, but vigorous and growing missionary society, 
wrote us April 22, 1884, as follows, viz :— 


“ An editor is supposed to be omniscient. I suppose you are practically so with re- 
spect to missions, I want some information about Africa. We think of opening a mis- 
sion in the Dark continent. Wewant to know about fields, difficulties to be encounter- 
ed, and all that may guide us in selecting a point where we can work to the best advan- 


tage. Can you tell me where the information can be found. Any aid you can render 
will be warmly appreciated.”’ 
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In our great ignorance we could only send the brother a list of books, periodicals, 
and reliable authorities on Africa and African missions, with a brief sketch of some of 


the salient points and missions recently begun, as follows :— 


Princeton, N. J., April 30, 1884. 


REV. Cor. Sec. 


DEAR BROTHER :—To your inquiry about Africa and the best points for ‘* opening 
a new mission in the Dark continent,’ I am truly thankful your thoughts are turned 
to that long and wofully neglected, yet needy and hopeful field. But If can only give 
you a few hasty suggestions. 

1. North Africa. For some account of Algiers, see the III Article in last AZ/7s- 
stonary Review (Vol. VIII, No. 3.) In Morocco, with some seven millions of people, 
I know of but one worker, and he laboring mainly for the Jews, though at times going 
on evangelistic tours, and putting Christian tracts and scriptures in circulation more 
widely. The London Council, in charge of mission work among the Kabyles, have just 
purchased an old consular establishment at Tangiers, are fitting it up for a mission house, 
and have appointed a doctor and two assistants to begin work there. Bro, Baldwin, of 
the Southern Baptists, reached Algiers early in February, and 1s exploring Kabylia with 
Mr. Pearse. I see it stated that he has already baptized one Kabyle and two French 
missionaries working among them. ‘There seems to be a consensus of all writers that 
the Kabyles are a nobler race than most others in North Africa. They are said to have 
had a Christian ancestry, if we go back to their origin, and though forced to become 
Moslems they are so only nominally, readily affiliating with Christians when they come 
among them. Earnest Christian work for them cannot fail of large and blessed results. 
So far as I know only three men and three or four women are laboring among them. 

2. Inthe Sherbro country, West Afrrca, the Brethren church, with head-quarters 
at Dayton, Ohio, seems to have a fairly healthful, interesting and fruitful field. 

3. The English Baptists have the same also at the Cameroons, and inland from 
there it must be still more healthful. Alfred Saker did a grand work there and kept at 
it some 30 years, I believe. 

4. The Scotch United Presbyterian have been much blessed at Old Calabar and 
their reports of journeys inland are hopeful and full of interest. Several workers have 
lived there 25 and 30 years. 

5. The Church Missionary Society has accomplished a great and blessed work at 
Sierra Leone, and also on the Niger under Bishop Crowther. 

6, The English Baptists and Livingstone Inland Mission have both planted sta- 
tions along the Congo (6 or 8 stations each) from its mouth inland 250 miles to Stanley 
Pool, and the Baptists have their steamer already there, and the Livingstone party are to 
have theirs immediately ; and from the pool they command the vast interior with a navi- 
gation of 4,500 miles reaching 50,000,000 people, a beautiful country and fair climate. 

7. All reports from Batlunda and Aihké (of Am. Board) tell of a good climate, 
beautiful country and stalwart people. Of Damaraand Namaqua lands and the vast re- 
gions in South Africa—ola missions—you doubtless know. From my cousin, 28 years 
in Zululand, and his son and widow now there, all accounts represent the climate one 
of the best in the world, and I know some India officers (English) retiring on pensions, 
go there to enjoy their last years. 

8. Wilcox (A. B. C. F. M.) has stuck a new stake near Inhambane, some 800 or 
1,000 miles north of Natal, and is delighted with the climate and opening prospects of 
the mission. All the vast region between the Limpopo and Zambesi rivers must be a 
healthful and delightful country teeming with stalwart races, though more or less cursed 
with slavery. 

9g. The two Scotch missions, more central near Lake Nyassa, are prospering, the 
Free church missionaries having just baptized five more, making nine converts. The 
road from Lake Nyassa to Tanganyika is being pushed on rapidly. The London Mis- 
sionary Society has got its steamer to the lake, and the outlook of that mission is now 
hopeful. 

10. The Church Missionary Society’s workers in Uganda are already reaping first 
harvests—34 baptisms in all—king Mtesa favoring, and the faithful missionaries finding 
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great joy after their long, patient, perilous and seemingly barren, toil. This society’s 
work at Freretown and vicinity is also prosperous, and the early toils and sufferings of 
Krapf and Rebmann are bearing fruit in the present results. 


11, The Universities’ Mission—head-quarters now at Zanzibar—is richly blest in 


work, workers and results—stations planted inland quite back to lake Nyassa, 220 com- 
municants ; some 28 men and 12 women all working without salaries or pledged sup- 
port; climate fairly good; people eager to listen and receive the truth, though the cruel 
slavers and plundering hordes watch to kill and destroy. 

12. ‘The United Free Methodists (English) at Ribé are having good success and 
are now attempting a new mission among the stalwart Gallas. Take the map and exa- 
mine all these regions. Avoid all stations already occupied, but form impressions, from 
those occupied, of the vast surrounding regions ; study the people and their special needs 
and characters, nor less the proclivities and affinities of your workers with those mis- 
sionaries nearest the points you may choose to occupy; select your’men not less than 
two, let them be men of unquestioned piety, of burning and enduring love to Christ and 
souls, nor less marked for solid common sense, vigorous courage and constitutions. Sit 
down with them with map before you; get them posted as thoroughly as possible with 
all fact «and information on all these various points and parts of the continent, and then 
let the choice of the particular locality rest mainly with them, helping them to a right 
choice all you can; but those who are to go and bear the tug of war should have the 
special responsibility of chocsing the point of attack. 

Don’t waste time and money in first sending anyone to explore whois not to remain 
in the work. I verily believe our missionaries abroad would, with God’s help, accom- 
plish twice or ¢e times what they now do if left free to choose their places, plans and 
measures, being held responsible for results only to Christ and to feelings of anxious 
hope and interest inthe home churches who sustain them, and who would keep their eyes 
far more intently upon them, and give more and pray more for them and their work, if 
they were not made to feel that a big board and secretaries stood between them and the 
mission, responsible both for the control of the missionaries and the money for their sup- 
port; and responsible also for the results achieved. 

A mission board is needed, and a secretary is needed. 

Every branch of Christ’s church should have its work among the heathen in close 
church connection, close to the heart of the church, and under its own distinctive banners, 
But let not the intervening mechanism be opaque. Let it be as clear as crystal,transparent as 
the sunlight. Let the churches and their individual members feel that the character of 
their missionaries and the support of their missions among the heathen is ¢kezr business ; 
and let the missionaries ever feel that their responsibility is first of all to Christ, and then 
to the churches who sustain them with their money andtheir prayers. God prosper your 
plans and efforts, my brother, give you the right men for the work proposed, and pros- 
per them greatly in planting their mission and bringing the light and love of Christ to 
multitudes in dark Africa. 

In His love, yours sincerely, 


From Rev. Dr. Mitchell,—France and Italy. 


Under date of Apr. 12, 1884, Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, LL.D., writes from Nice: 


‘* T have been much interested in watching evangelistic worl: in the south of France 
and in Italy; but my personal acqaintance with it does not extend beyond Cannes, Nice, 
Florence and Rome. 

On the whole, there is considerable encouragement in the work in France, Rom- 
anism does not seem to regain lost ground. When the Gospel is earnestly preached 
attentive audiences can always be found. I presided at a meeting connected with the 
Mac All Mission, last night; and the room was unpleasantly crowded. To be sure, it 
was what is called a Praise meeting; and the service consisted in little more than the 
singing of hymns; but, even on ordinary occasions, when there is less music and more 
preaching, the audiences are encouragingly large. I believe also that they are increas- 
ingly so. This applies both to the French services conducted by M. Borel, of the Mac 
All Mission, and the Italian services conducted by Signor Muston. There is great op- 
position on the part of the priests in Nice; and one of Signor Muston’s piaces of meeting 
is jealously watched by them or their emissaries, to the lessening of the attendance. 
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At Cannes evangelistic services, both in French and Italian, were well attended. 
and evidently good was done. 

In Italy some of our friends spoke rather despondingly of the progress of the Gospel. 
There is nothing which resembles the rapid revivals which were witnessed in the time 
of the great Reformation; but the cause of truth certainly advances. Undoubtedly, in 
time past disunion and rivalry among Protestant bodies working in Italy were great 
hindrances to progress. You are aware that there is an earnest attempt now to bring 
about a federation of Protestant missions. God speed the attempt! Something will be 

ined—perhaps much ; at least unseemly collision between missions will become less 
requent than it has been. But only the powerful working of the Spirit of God will 
keep in check the baleful spirit of denominationalism when carried to excess. Why 
cannot men prefer a particular denomination and adhere to it loyally, without running 
down others? Alas! denominational zeal is often only a veiled form of self-esteem.”’ 


Denominational friction and animosity are greatly to be deprecated, true; and yet, 
if there were but one denomination, would not our esteem for it be unavoidably, and still 
more emphatically se/festeem and self-love? Can we not be loyal to our own regiment, 
and still rejoice in the true courage and efficiency of every other regiment in the one 
Army of Christ ? 


V. FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1882-1883. 


XLI.—Britiso M. E. CourcH 1n CAnaDA (Colored). 
(See Vol. VI., p. 287.) 
Rev. S. D. W. Smith, Sec., Chatham, Ont. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
Annual Conferences. ... 2 2 
Itinerant Preachers. ... 4! 45 4 
Local Preachers... .... . 34 34 
1,223 
Church Property. ..... $179,225 
Missionary Income. ... . $1,115.23 

Foreign Force and Work. 
Annual Conferences. .. . 2 
Itinerant Ministers. .... . 
Local Ministers... .. I2 
Native Members. ..... 1301 
672 


The Foreign Mission income and statistics for 1883 have not 
reached us, but cannot have been less than in 1882. ‘“ The union 
of this Church with the A. M. E. Church in U.S. A. has been 


legally consummated, and needs only announcement by the 
Bishops,” 
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X LII.—ConsoLiDATED AMERICAN Baptists (Colored). 
(See Vol. VI., p. 288.) 
Rev. R. L. Perry, Cor. Sec., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain 
Ordained Ministers. . ... 2850 
Communicants. -..... 500,000 


Foreign Force. 
Ordained Missionary.... . I I 


This one missionary remains at his work in Hayti. His son, 
preparing to go and join his father, has completed his college 
course, and is now in the Theological Seminary at Newton Centre, 
Mass. Of the amount raised and expended no report has reached 
us, nor have we any further account of the two western associa- 
tions. 

The Southern Foreign Missionary Convention, organized in 
1880 by the southern portion of this Church, sent Rev. W. W. 
Colley and Rev. J. H. Pressley to West Africa in the autumn of 
1883, with their wives, and Revs. H. McKinney and J. J. Coles. 
All six landed at Freetown January 1, 1884. So recently as March 
4, 1884, Mr. Pregsley writes that they have selected Bendue, on 
Lake Piesue, in the Vey country, as the site of their mission, “ on 
a high hill overlooking the lake, with ten towns and thousands of 
people around it who have never heard the Gospel. We have 
not lost a day from our work since we landed. God has shown 
His approval of the beginning of our work by the conversion of 
souls. Ten persons have put on Christ by baptism, Rev. W. W. 
Colley administering it. We visited a town called Faller a few 
days ago and preached to them the simple story of the Cross. In 
all my life I never saw a people more aroused. Like the people 
on the day of Pentecost, they were pricked in their hearts and cried 
for mercy. We are now ready to organize a church and Sunday 
school.” 

Here is an encouraging outlook. May this missiort be greatly 
blessed and prospered. 

Of the total amount raised and expended we get no account. 


XLITI.—SeEventu Day ADVENTISTs. 
(See Vol. VI., p. 288.) 
Miss Maria L. Huntley, Sec., South Lancaster, Mass. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
General Conference. .. . I I re) 


ee 633 680 47 
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= 


Communicants ...... 15,622 18,569 1947 
| Jl Pee 11,853 13,529 1676 
| Income—H. and F. Missions $82,263.24 $57,829.56 
—Foreign Missions . 7 54.20.00 32,011.20 (pledges) 
for support of Ministry 84,261.36 96,118.62 $12,157.26 
Foreign Force and Results. — 
ty Ordained Missionaries. . . 5 8 | 3 
Communicants. ..... 383 605 222 
1 i The foreign work of this Church is mostly in Europe, and 
a missions are also in successful operation among the Danes, Nor- 
if wegians, Swedes, Germans and French in this country. The gains 
i. represented above are probably in part from corrections. 
X LIV.—CurisTIAnNs. 
(See Vol. VI., p. 289.) 
i. Rev. J. P. Watson, Sec., Troy, Ohio. 
| Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
if Communicants. ...... 69,000 70,870 1870 
eint Home Missionary Income. . $6,129.86 $6,000 
a) Allowing for some correction in above statistics for 1883, 
Tie there is also manifest growth, and we are glad to learn from Secre- 
ria) | tary Watson that work in some foreign field is in resolute purpose, 
bial. some $300 having been already contributed as a beginning. 
i, XLV.—TueE Cuurcu oF Gop (Winebrennerians). 
(See Vol. VI., p. 291.) 
hy { Rev. George Sigler, Sec., Martinsburg, Blair Co., Penn. 
Va Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
Triennial Conferences. . . I 
Annual Conferences. .. . 15 
Home Missionaries... 14 
XLVI.—THE MENNONITES. 


> 


(See Vol. VI., p. 291.) 


ft Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
Places of Worship... ... . 500 500 
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Communicants. ... . : 80,000 80,500 500 
Raised for Indian Missions . $7,000 $12,500 $5,500 


Rev. S. S. Haury is still prosecuting work among the Indians, 
having nine helpers and teachers, and 60 pupils. ‘“ The work moves 
on quietly but is encouraging.” 

A special conference of Mennonites was held last December 
in Harrisburgh, Ohio, a union of evangelical churches taking the 
distinctive name, “ Mennonite Brethren in Christ.” But the unity 
of the different Mennonite communities and churches throughout 
the whole country is far from being attained. There is a settle- 
ment of some dozen villages, embracing about 4,000 of them, 
occupying some of the richest lands of Manitoba, and as we gain 
knowledge of such communities in different parts of this country, 
we become convinced that they are more numerous than we at 
first supposed, and our figures above are altogether moderate. 
Industrious and thrifty, their natural increase is large and constant, 
and immigrants continue to come from Europe and Asia. May, 
they adopt all that is good in our institutions, and become useful 
citizens and earnest Christians. The Mennonites of Europe have 
one missionary in Sumatra and three in Java. The mission on Su- 
matra is prosperous, but that on Java encounters serious difficul- 
ties. 

The Mennonites seeking a home in Central Asia, of whom we 
gave some account last year, have found their long and tedious 
journey a total failure, have lost what little means they had, and 
their friends in America are now helping some of them to come to 
this country. 


XLVII.—Tounxers (German 


(See Vol. VI., p. 293.) 
S. J. Harrison, Sec., Lanark, IIl. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
District Conferences. . . . 25 
1578 
100,000 
Foreign Force. 
Missionary in Denmark... I 
Native Ministers. . ... . 3 
Communicants. ....:. 51 


The name, Tunkers, from tunken, to dip, was originally given 
to distinguish this sect from the Mennonites of the Netherlands. 
The sect found its origin in the protest of Alexander Mack anda 
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few associates against infant baptism, in Westphalia, 1708. Perse- 
cuted in Germany, they fled to this country, and now are found 
most numerous in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Maryland and 
Virginia. A recent authority, describing this sect, writes: 


“ The Tunkers have been from choice isolated and comparatively unkown people, 
hostile to the customs and usages of modern times (owing to their horror of ‘ worldli- 
ness’), averse to fellowship with other sects, and refraining, so far as possible, from 
discharging the ordinary duties of citizens. They are said to live singularly pure lives, 
and have been wont to live in peace with one another, seeking no redress in the civil 
courts for injuries received. ‘ Disagreements among themselves are settled by their 
elders, whose decision is final. Only in exceptional cases, and after permissions 
granted by the officers of the congregation, do they institute lawsuits against the people 
of the world. Like the Quakers or Mennonites, they refrain from taking or adminis- 
tering oaths, from participating in warfare, or giving countenance to it in any manner 
whatever. They are averse to accepting public office. Their poor they support. 
Among them there is not one who suffers from want. Even those who fail in business 
are aided to make a new effort, and such assistance may be lent three times. After the 
third failure they take it to be the will of God that the unfortunate brother shall not 
succeed.’ 

« They profess all the fundamental doctrines of Christ, reject written creeds, and 
take the Scriptures alone as their rule of faith. They aim at a restoration of primitive 
Christianity, as they understand it. Their baptism is the trine immersion of believers, 
which is performed by plunging the candidate head first into the water while kneeling 
(hence the name tumblers). They observe the Lord’s Supper and practice the kiss of 
charity, love-feasts, feet-washing, laying on of hands, anointing with oil, etc. ‘ Feet-— 
washing and communion are administered in the evening. During the afternoon the 
love-feast is held in commemoration of the supper which Jesus took with his dlsciples. © 
There is no binding rule as to the choice of food, though among the viands lamb has 
the preference. Even such luxuries as coffee and butter, unknown to Scriptural Pales- 
tine, are not objected to. After the love-feast--;comes the holy kiss. The minister gives 
it to the brother that sits next to him on the right; he applies it in turn to his neighbor, 
and thus it is carried along the line, and by the last is carried to the next table. 

‘In church government they are similar to all other Baptists. From among their 
teachers or ministers they choose bishops. ‘The first or oldest teachers among them, in 
a congregation which has no bishop, they style an elder. They have both deacons and 
deaconessess. They have an annual meeting in June, which is attended by bishops, 
teachers, and delegates from the congregations. Important matters are brought before 
this assembly and are generally decided by a committee consisting of the olcest bishops. 
The decisions thus reached are published and form the only printed Discipline which 
they possess. At the Annual Meeting in 1880, action was taken condemnatory of wo- 
men wearing hats instead of bonnets and declaring against Sunday-school picnics and 
celebrations, It was ruled that while ministers should be supported, salaries should not 
be offered them. One very important advance step, however, was made by the provid- 
ing for a Board of Home and Foreign Missions. The Tunkers support various publica- 
tions which represent them, such as the Brethren at Work, published at Lanark, III., 
and the Gospel Preacher, which, however, we believe has been consolidated with the 
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Progressive Christian of Berlin, Pa. Their annual gatherings are very largely attended 
sometimes between five and ten thousand persons being present. They are opposed to 
statistics, as being likely to engender the pride of numbers, but they are believed to 
number more than 100,000 communicants,”’ 


XLVIIIL—WELsH PRESBYTERIANS OR CALVINISTIC METHODISTS. 
(See Vol. VI., p. 294.) 
Rev. Josiah Thomas, M. A,, Sec., 28 Brickfield Road, Liverpool, England. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
Gen. Assemblies . ... . 2 2 | 
Communicants...... 119,355 120,850 495 
176,764 178,940 2176 
For. Mission Income .. . $32,980 $40,860 $7880 

Foreign Force and Results. 

Ordained Missionaries. . 8 8 e) 
Native Preachers .... . 12 12 
 Communicants. .. 467 670 203 
... 2,936 3189 253 


This statement is intended to cover both the European and 
American branches of this church, though some estimate the com- 
bined home strength above the figures here given. The two for- 
eign missions of this church are in Brittany and India, the latter 
with much the stronger force and larger results. Of the mission 
in India the latest report mentions 62 chapels and preaching sta- 
tions in Khasia and the Jaintia mountains, 


7 
Native Preachers .. . 9 

‘+  Communicants . 662 
3189 


\ 
Dr. Griffith attended 1,272 patients last year, and regards his 
medical practice an important branch of the work. 


XLIX.—FRIENDs’ SocIigTY. 
Total Foreign Statistics in 1882: 


| Men Women Natives, Scholars Members 
In 1882. pa 
13 11 38 —- 7696 3700 
2 3 4 40 20 
5 6 8 5060 3020 
I 2 20 390 
2 2 6 500 200 
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Indians and 958 

Freedmen 5 5 os ; 1035 620 

Jamaica ... I I I 112 12 
16 19 49 8095 3872 

Year’sGain ... 3 8 1! 399 172 


We have gathered these statistics with much labor, from 
Friends’ periodicals, much regretting that some one familiar with 
the whole work does not publish them annually with greater full- 
ness and accuracy. We have been able to gain no fresh statistics 
of home strength, or annual income, and have to assume that these 
items are much the same as last year. 

Miss Rachel Metcalfe went to India nearly 20 years ago and 
still prosecutes her work. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Baker are with 
her at Hoshungabad, and Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Williams are at Soh- 
agpur. 

mm The work in Madagascar is much hindered by the oppressive 
measures of the French, but the missionaries relax no efforts. 

The two principal stations in Syria are Brumana and Ramal- 
lah. At the former are daily and stated services, training and day 
schools, mothers’ meetings and a hospital. Miss Maria Feltham, 
a lady of wealth and culture, is matron of the girls’ school, an 
earnest and efficient worker though at her own charges, and other 
lady workers go and work in the mission, for longer or shorter 
periods, in the same way, There is much of interest in this mis- 
sion, though the Friena’s Review well says of its report: ‘ Like 
too many of Friends’ religious and mission works, it is sadly defici- 
ent in accurate statistics.”’ 

Samuel A. Purdie is the efficient worker in Mexico, and Friends’ 
Review well says: “It is no time to slacken sail; there are open- 
ings for service, our energetic friend, S. A. Purdie, and his willing 
fellow laborers, would gladly fill to almost any extent for which the 
means may be forthcoming . . . This important subject should be 
kept prominently, persistently and prayerfully in view.” 

The work among the /ndians has been earnestly prosecuted, 
and it is stated that “ 144 Indians in all have been taken into mem- 
bership in Grand River Monthly Meeting.” 

Jesse R. and Elizabeth R. Townsend have opened a mission 
in Jamaica, West Indies, and send cheering reports of their work. 
The Medical Mission at Constantinople seems to be still prosecuted, 
and “A Friend is shortly going to South Africa to meet with 
Elbert and Emma Clark among the poor Zulus.”’ 

The following from Mr. Waldmeier presents some points of in- 
terest in the work in Syria, and also in Adyssintia : 


“‘ Brumana, Mount Lebanon, June Ist. 


“The Gospel light is breaking through the darkness and superstition on Mount 
Lebanon. The many schools opened by the missionaries furnish the rising generation 
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with sound Christian principles. The young people are sure that there is no salvation 
but through faith in Christ Jesus. The old people, while still holding the traditions of 
men, and saying that it is a shame for them to change their religion, begin to doubt a 
little the power of the priesthood, and give permission to their children to do what the 
like in this matter. The Maronite Church with their Pope, the Greek with their ortho- 
doxy, the Druses with their Pantheism, are rendering the mission-fields on Mount Leba- 
non very hard; and though the principles of the Society of Friends are so simple, they 
are most difficult for those who have no idea of the spirituality of the Gospel. Since 
the mission has been established there is no house in which no religious conversation is 
carried on. ‘The mission causes the people to look for some better thing than the priests 
present tothem., Many are convinced of the truth, and a number have left their bad 
customs and habits; but what we wish is real conversion and total change of heart, and 
that we cannot give them, for the Lord reserves this work for Himself. 


‘‘We must regard it as a very great privilege and blessing that we are allowed to 
carry on such a large mission work in such a dark and fanatical country. Everywhere 
we find open houses and open hearts. About 300 children, boys and girls, are under 
our instruction daily; and 150 grown-up people hear the word of God explained to 
them every Sabbath day. More than 200 poor sufferers are helped weekly at the medi- 
cal mission by Dr. Beshara, who is just now for a short time in Constantinople, from 
which he will return very soon. The Training Homes for boys and girls are preparing 
leading men and women for the country. Maria Feltham and Ellen Clayton are doing 
what they can to assist in the service of Christ in this mission. The Gospel is preached 
freely at Brumana meeting-house and different villages round about; but what we néed 
is the outpouring of the Holy Spirit from on high. Please help us by yonr prayers. 

‘ Yesterday I had a visitor from Antioch, a good and pious man. He told me that 
the preaching of the Gospel is blessed among the people in that venerable city and in 
the surrounding villages. One hundred and fifty souls are ready to become Protestants 
who had before been Armenians. The revival at Odessa is progressing, and the Spirit 
of the Lord is moving many hearts. 


“From Abyssinia, where I was missionary some years ago, I have news that 
King John is pursuing another way of converting the people to the Christian religion. 
First, he destroyed all the Bibles and parts thereof which were brought by the missiona- 
ries into his country during the time of King Theodore. Then he forced all the heathens 
and Mahommedans whom he conquered to become Christians, not by teaching them the 
Gospel, but simply by baptizing them and binding a blue silk thread around their neck. 
Those who refused to become Christians in this way got troubled and killed. ‘The mis- 
sionaries there are suffering much by seeing all these things and being not able to change 
anything for the better. The mission among the Falashas (Jews) in Abyssinia has made 
good progress ; but it is a very great pity that when a Jew begins to believe in the Gos- 


pel by the teaching of the missionaries, he is forced to be baptized by the Abyssinian 


priests, and thus becomes a member of the lifeless church of Abyssinia. | 


‘¢T have also news from the heathen Galla country, south of Shoa, where Missionary 
Mayer has begun a new mission. He says that the Gallas have worshiped a large sy- 
camore tree which stands near his hut. One day John Mayer took his saw and cut two 
large branches from that sacred tree. The people got excited and afraid, and cried out, 
‘Why do you spoil the tree which we honor and worship?’ ‘I am doing this,’ he an- 
swered, ‘to teach you that you do wrong to worship wood and stone instead of Him 
who made this tree for our use. We must not worship the creature and forget the 
Creator.’ Since John Mayer cut the two branches off that sacred tree he has had many 
meetings under its shadow, and is able to preach the Gospel of Jesus to those heathen 
who never heard it. This news is very interesting to me, as I have once been in those 
tropical regions. I am thankful that the heathen Gallas now hear the Gospel’s joyful 
sound ; but I am sorry that the slave trade is still carried on just as before ; many thou- 
sands of them are brought to Zanzibar and Tajura, others to Kordofan, Khartum, and 
Egypt. Thousands have been sold te the Prophet Mahdi and forced into military ser- 
vice against the Egyptians ; but the greatest number of slaves are brought to Suakim and 
Massowah and shipped over to Hodeida, Mecca, Medina, and the whole of Arabia, and 
even unto Damascus. King John, of Abysginia, sells thousands of those whom he con- 
quers into slavery ; and this they prefer to being massacred in cold blood. Oh, what 
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horrors, what cruelties, what devilish works are carried on still on our earth! Oh, 
when will the Prince of Peace reign from pole to pole? 
TH. WALDMEIER.”’ 


L.—THE MOoORAVIANS. 
(See Vol. VI., p. 295.) 


Rev. H. E. Shawe, Sec., Ely Place, Holborn E. C. London, Eng. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
Comt’s Bapts'd 


In Europe & America. 19,027 30,569 


For. Mis. Income . . $98,930 $98,640 $290 less 
Foreign Force and Results. 

Missionary Stations. . . 99 99 re) 
o Workers. . 277 284 7 more 
Nat. Min’s& Asst’s. . 35 41 6 
1524 1,575 51 
Communicants. . . 25,434 25,901 917 
‘* Baptized Persons. . 76,642 79,021 2,379 


Table of the Different Missions : 


Mission | 1882. 1883. 
Provinces Begun | Sta- |Wrk-| Com- | Total Sta. | Com- Total 
jtions| erg | cants Bapt. | tions | ers cants Bapt 

Greenland. . . 1733 775, 1578) 6, 21 796 1538 
Labrador ...| 1771 6, 39) 506, 1298]! 6 39 456 1227 
North America. | 1734 4 8 331 4, 8 113 276 
St. Thomas & Jan.} 1732 4: 1387, 24551 5 1400 2500 
3, 4 19238] 3 4 1219 1969 
Jamaica... .| 1754, 15, 26 5336/15,45q 18 28 5279| 15,655 
Antigua. 1756 8) 3174). 9 9 3268 7451 
4 1593); 3967) 4 3 1630 4017 
Barbadoes . . .| 1765| 2. 1348 | 4| 4 1398 3198 
_Demarara ...| 1888 2 | 284) 3 247 
‘Fobago ....| 1790) 3 4 1186, 2839) 4, 6 1185 2950 
Moskito coast 1878 7| 14 267 2101 
Surinam. . . .| 1735| 414; 68) 6201 | 7o 6860| 23,810 
S. Africa, West . 1736 28) | I2; 40 2156 9132 
S. Africa, East .| 1828 7| 20, $22 | 9 18 594 2538 
Australia ...| 1849] 2! 6: 23 6 25 115 
2 7 15 2 7 13 33 

99! 277! 25,984 || 284! 26,901! 79,021 


The wonderful work of grace on the Moskito Coast continues, 
though the Missionaries are rendered anxious by some excesses 
and irregularities under the strong religious excitement, and speak 
of some who have returned to their heathenism under a kind of re- 
action. They write: ‘“ But it is a matter of surprise that the 
Nicaraguan authorities, whose territory has been touched by this 
new movement, have in some cases not only placed no hindrance 
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in the way of the visiting missionaries, but have given them a hos- 
pitable welcome, and rendered them material assistance.” They go 
on to say that the Moskito Indians of that region “have always 
maintained friendly relations with our people at Ephrata and Be- 
thany, through whose instrumentality they have become acquainted 
with Christianity, and share in the present blessing from on high. 
A new station will be opened as soon as possible in the neighbor- 
hood of these villages, but within the limits of Moskito territory.” 

The Foreign Mission Income of the Moravians is $290 less 
than the previous year, though we infer the industrial appliances in 
the missions, and the regular trade by mission ships, with income 
from endowments, etc., keep the total resources much the same as 
heretofore, $250,000. The total net gain in communicants, the past 
year, is 917,—231 more than in the previous year. 


NOTES ON THE TABLE. 


We do not claim perfect accuracy for the figures of this table, but we have exercised 
the greatest possible care and effort in obtaining and collating them, and we would 
gladly have our readers rightly understand them. The first five columns, counting from 
the left, show the home strength of our American churches. 

1. First appear the local preachers of our M. E, churches, 36,516 in 1881-1882 ; 
36,758 in 1882-1883 ; and the increase 242, in 1882-1883. 

2. The second column shows the number of ordained ministers, 78,920 in 1881- 
1882; and 76,640 in 1882-1883, a loss of 2,280 in 1882-1883, which we attribute to 
more correct returns the latter year, not to actual decrease in the ordained ministry. 

3. In the third column we have the communicants of each branch of the church, 
showing total aggregates 10,286,331 in 1881-82, and 10,484,289 in 1882-83, a gain in’ 
1882-83 of 197,958. 

4. This fourth columnshows the gain in communicants of each branch of the church, 
footing up a total of 128,389 in 1881-82 and of 179,897 in 1882-83, the increase in the 
latter over that of the former year being 51,508. The thoughtful reader will here find 
reason to ask, Why does not this footing (179,897) of the 4th column accord with the 
difference shown by subtracting the total of 1881-82 from the total communicants of 
1882-83? The reason is that we have admitted into column third corrections, to the 
amount of 18,061, which did not seem to us to be actual growth, or increase of the year, 
but corrections merely of former statistics; so that the footing 179,897 of this fourth 
column is a more accurate measurement of the year’s growth of all our Am. home 
churches, than is the difference between the aggregates of the two years, as shown at 
foot of third column. 

5. This percentage of year’s increase (1.74) in the home churches is noteworthy, 
when contrasted with the year’s gain per cent (7.32) in all our foreign missions, prose- 
cuted by our Am. churches. 

6. In this column we have the year’s income of each and all the foreign missonary 
boards and societies of the Am, churches. The footings show that the aggregate for- 
eign mission income in 1881-82 was $3,096,587.27, and in 1882-83, 3,420,613.90, a 
gain of $324,026.63 in the latter year. 
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AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS. 


. Presbyterians, North. 
. Presbyterians, South. 
. United Presbyt’ns of N. A. 
. Reformed Presbyterians. 
. Reformed (Dutch) Church. 
. Ref. Presbyt’ns, Gen. Synod. 
Reformed (German) Church. 
. Associate Ref. Synod, South. 
. Cumberland Presbyterians. 
10, Presbyt’n Church in Canada. 
11. Ev. Lutheran Gen. Synod. 
12. Lutheran Gen. Council. 

Ev. Lutheran Synod, South. 
13. Luth. Synodical Gonference. 
. Congrega’tn’lsts, A.B.C.F.M. 


16. Am. Bap. Missionary Union. 
17. Baptist Southern Convention. 
18. Free Baptists. 

I9. Baptists of Canada, 

20. Seven Day Baptists. 

21. Disciples of Christ. 

22. Protestant Episcopal Church. 
23. Reformed Episcopal Church. 


Local Prs. 
24. M. E. Church, N. 12,337 
25. M. E. Church, S, 5,869 


. African M. E. Church 9,760 


27. African ‘* Zion Church 2,750 
28. Col’d. M. E. Church 683 
29. Union Am. Church 40 
30. Evangelical Association 619 
31. Un’td Breth’n in Christ 963 
32. Meth. Prot, Church 978 
33..Am. Wesleyans 200 
34. Free Methodist 350 
35. Primitive Methodists 162 
36. Independent Methodists 

37. Meth. Ch. of Canada _ 1,338 
38. M. E. Ch. of Canada = 259 
39. Pr. Meth. Ch. of “  — 246 
40. Bible Christians ‘“ 170 


. British M. E. Ch. **(col.) 34 
Consl’d Am.Bap. “ 

. Adventists, Seventh Day. 

. Christians, 

. Church of God. 

46. Mennonites. 

. Tunkers. 


. Friends Society. 
50. Moravians. 


Am, Totals in 1882-83, . 36,758 
1881-82, . 36,516 


Year's gain in 1882-83, . 242 


15. Am. Missionary Association.| . 


. Welsh Presbyterians. 


Home Strength. 


Minis- 
ters. 


5,218 
1,170 
73° 
112 


558 


Com’ts. 


113,750 
119,608 
1 30,365 
240,009 

18,362 
417,280 
387,619 


662,346 


974,100 
78,909 
65,718 

8,720 
630,000 
364,003 

8,000 


1,799,593 


879,299 
391,044 
300,000 
145,000 
3,500 
120,231 
161,828 
121,853 
17,037 
14,250 
3,500 
12,550 
128,644 
26,594 
8,223 
7,067 
2,100 
500,000 
18,569 
70,870 
37,000 
80,500 
100,000 
120,850 
92,670 
19,027 


10,484,289 
10,286,331 


197,958 
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Year’s growth 


in comm’ts. 


Total. 


[Jury, 
Foreign Missionary 
Income. 

| Per 

Total. mbr. 
$648,303.19|$1.07 
69,071.36) .54 
102,975.52| 1.21 
12,952.20] 1.21 
65,284.58] .81 

4,220.00] .02 
I,051.90| .15 
9,947.21| .08 
56,429.00) .47 
34,724.22) .26 
8,539-25| .034 
595,730.89] 1.53 
46,089.48] ... 
327,800.98) .49 
56,804.71} .05 
19,177.38| .24 
19,020.16} .28 
2,922.50} .33 
35,869.40} .05 
158,930.50} .43 
394,723.07| 
160,272.82| .18 
4,357-15| 
17,393-77| -14 
14,614.56) .09 
2,557-43| .02 
.07 
168,000.00] . . . 
1,115.00| .50 
say 8,000.00} .OI 
10,000.00] °.53 
300.00] .004 

7000.00} .08 
40,860.00 | 33 
64,541.00} .69 
250,000 00! 5.19 
3,420,613.90| .32 
3,096,587.27| .30 

324,026, 63| 


| 
cent. 
| 600,725} 8,597| 1.45 
127,017| 3,211] 2.59 
85.443 1.02 | 
10,664, 3} .02 
80,156 O} O. ‘ 
27 
800 166,578! 2,909| 1.77 
gO 6,648 138] 2.11 
1,439 O| oO. 
711 2,725| 2.33 
862 2,136| 1.66 
879 | 45520) 1.92 
141 O 
| 1,682 13,086] 3.21 
| 3,723 O O 
| 1,25 908] I.1 
| | 1,259} 1.95 
103 | O O 
4,050) | 20,000} 3 26 
3,640 | IQ,115| 5.25 
| 120 I,000| 14.28 
| 4,045 18,055} 2.09 
20 $1,532 oO 
: 2,000 O O 
| 1,000 32,700) 29.10 
112 O O 
958 3,204] 2.73 
| 1,246 2,765| 1.73 
| 280 O O 
400 I,515 11.89 
| 196 290| 7.03 
1,195 3,224| 2.50 
259 
99 
4 
IOI} 5.05 
2,850 
390 1,947|11.71 
1,282 1,870] 2.71 
445 
458 | 500 
1,77 O 
43 762 | 495) 
1,113! O 
78,920, 
| 51,508 
q 
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Maximum Sal- 


ary of 
Miss’y.| Officer 
$1,080] $5,000 
1,500} 2,500 
1,400 500 
1,200 
1,500} 2,400 
1,200]. . . 
1,100 
g00| 1,200 
1,500 500 
1,500 
1,000 O 
3,500 
I,200|} 3,000 
2,000} 2,500 
800 600 
1,200 
1,000 400 
2,000 500 
2,666; 3,000 
1,800} 4,500 
2,100} 2,500 
1,100| 1,350 
1,000] 1,100 
600} 1,500 
600 800 
1,000| 2,200 
soo]. 
1,000 
1,000 1,500 
600 
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Administration. 

; Cost 
Whole cost.|per ct 
$31,689.04) $7.24 

4,449.20) 7-45 

2,205.83| 2.43 

O| oO. 
6,000 (?)| 10. (7) 

1,197.35, 13.67 
2,000.91! 5.47 

oO. 

O| 
"42,263.53, 11.48 
5,411.16) 13.30 
35,217.40, 16.99 
10,500.31; 22.67 

1,725-93} 9-00 

5.03 

442.28| 17.83 

396.44; 1.70 

15,679.02; 10.94 
50,337-64; 14.61 

7:549-25) 4.34 

920.04, 26.76 
766.88) 4.43 

1,138.10, 8.44 

600.00} 16.09 
‘say 1000. .60 
1,664.00) 2.57 

9,529.00} 10.05 
233:595.92) 7.32 
226,563.29/ 7.92 

7,032.63 


Be- 
gun 
For. 
Mis. 
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Workers from; Native 
Christen?om. — _| Native Year’s Gain 
'Wo- Oth. In | Per 
Ord, | Lay| men Ord. | ers c’m’ts} cent. 
159| 21) 265) 92 718) 18656 2172 13.17 
23; 2) 238) 15 37] 1700) 195] 12.95 
17} 30) 200) 1909} 344! 21.98 
5 130} 16] 14.03 
18} 23) 18) 2810) 185] 7.04 
4 of -4| of 10 175 28 19.04 
2 5°} 44173333 
15; 2) 6) 4} 100) 95| 11.87 
5} O 6) 100; 63] 2.62 
44 3) 2! 43) 300] 
154| 15] 263 144 1683 19364 391 less. 
13} 3) 30) 48) 271 134) 97.8 | 
76| I14) 174) 511\102261| 7392| 7.79 
16| . 21; 16 20; 1020) 8.16 
9 55! 6} 1.10 
8} 8 18) 51) 255] 29.65 
I 4 32 2} 6.66 
19} 8) 29) 41] 211) 2612] 338) 14.86 
128; 27| 124) 242] 5136) 31196| 2101| 7.22 
. 12] 117| 176) 10455 
I 4 I 6 80 
2 4| 70 8546 "547 6.83 
5 4; 20) 27): 862) 453|11000 
I 3+——-© 
43 4458 414 10.23 
4 i101. . 
1 
8 203] 43.44 
. 19} I1' 38) 3872) 172! 4.64 
150] 50) 84) 41) 1575| 26901] 917| 3.52 
975| 129) 1132|1102|10936/ 248079 
966| 1092/1005] 7673|222906 
9 40| 97! 3263! 25173 1892| 


| 
1837) | 
| | 
1853) | 
1859 
1858 | 
1536 
| 
1375] | 
1870) | 
| 1844) 
1839 | 
1869) | 
| | 
| 1810 | 
(1845) | 
1814 | 
1545) | 
| 1836) | 
| 1866 
1847 | 
| 1349 
| 11835 | 
| | 
| 1819 | 
1845 | 
1844 | 
| | 
| | 
|1878 | 
* 1853 | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
1824 
1855 
1840 
1876 
1842 
1880 
‘1881 
1841 
1795 
1732 
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7. The seventh column shows the rate of this income per communicart in each 
church; and that the average per communicant in all the churches was 30 cents in 
1881-82, and 32 cents in 1882-83. 


8. The eighth column shows the great disparity in the maximum salary allowed to 
missionaries of the different churches, e. g., the Presbyterians, North, allow $1,080, and 
the Presbyterians, South, $1,500. But we ought to remark that our knowledge on this 
subject is limited by the usage, and also by the secresy practiced by the officers of some 
of these mission boards. For instance, perquisites are often allowed for house rent, 
children (each $100 to $150 a year), travelling expenses, etc, and extra grants are given 
at the pleasure of the officers. These extra grants and favors serve to concentrate, great 
and, as it seems to us, undesirable and injurious powers and influence in official hands— 
powers and influence severely prejudicial to the vital interests and progress of the for- 
eign mission work. 


As to the secresy practised, we are not able, in all cases, to ascertain the maximum 
mission salary. In case of the Presbyterians, North, we know the regular salary in In- 
dia is $1,080; and we have been told, by brother missionaries, that it is the same in 
China and Japan. Atthe same time we are assured, by outsiders, that the salary of a 
Presbyterian missionary in Brazil, South America, is $3,000; and, if this is true, the first 
figures of this eighth column are greatly at fault. For some reason the officers of the 
Presbyterian foreign board never let the individual salaries of these missionaries appear 
in their annual reports or accounts. In case of the Board of Publication the last Gen- 
eral Assembly mustered resolution to insist on having its accounts examined by an ex- 
pert. We respectfully submit that it would have been far more proper and honorable to 
all parties concerned if it had dismissed at once the officials of that Board of Publication 
for their recusancy in not obeying the Assembly’s order to publish their accounts so 
that they could be understood by every Christian man and woman without the help of 
an expert; and then extended their demand, for such detailed and intelligible accounts 
and reports to this Foreign Board, and every other Board of the church, without parti- 
ality. We believe this present system of concealment of individual salaries and items in 
huge aggregates is an offense to God, a reproach to-the whole church, and causes im- 
mense loss and damage to this sacred work of foreign missions, 


9g. This ninth column shows the maximum salary of a foreign mission secretary in 
Christendom, We have used great care in ascertaining these figures. In no case is the 
salary overstated. Several good men, Bro. Arthur Mitchell among them, have attempted 
to convey an impression to the public that we have overstated the $4,000 and $5,000 
salaries of the Presbyterian secretaries ; hut having seen the vote of the Board and the 
record of the salaries in the written minutes of the Board, we can only repeat and re- 
affirm these figures. Any attempt to misrepresent these salaries is no better than the 
statement published to the churches and to the world that Bro. Ellinwood’s late tour 
around the world involved no cost to the current funds of the Board, when the truth was 
that it did take from the current funds of the Board his $5,000 salary and also the salary 
of his substitute, Bro. Eddy, It should be noticed here that, while one secretary has 
$5,000 a year, another has only $2,000, another $500, and in six societies no officer re- 
ceives anything at all ; showing that while some regard it as a sacred privilege to give 
time and thought and labor, as well as prayer and money, to this work of enlightening 
and saving the heathen, others do it for a bare support, and others still, for salaries at 
_ their highest market value. We should greatly rejoice to see an increase of cyphers in 
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this column. The blanks in this column only show that we know not what salary is 
paid in those cases, or whether any salary is paid. | 

10. Inthis tenth column we have the whole cost of the home management in each case 
including salaries, cost of printing, mission offices and other incidentals. In five cases 
there is no cost reported. The other blanks show our ignorance. The footing, $233,- 
595-92, shows the amount expended on home management of foreign missions in 1882- 
83; and deducting from this the amount expended for home management the previous 
year, we find the increase the past year, 1882-83, was $7,032.63. 

11. This eleventh column shows the percentage of income expended in each case 
on the home management, the average of all being 7.32 in 1882-83. 

12, The twelfth column is one of much interest to many minds, showing the date 
when each board or society was organized. 

13. This shows the present number of ordained missionaries sent out and sustained 
by each branch of the Am. church, the sum total in 1882-83 being $975, only $9 more 
than in the previous year. 


14. This shows the number of laymen thus sent and sustained amounting in all to 
129—16 less than in the previous year. | 

15. This column shows the zeal and devotion of our American women in this 
work, andthe number in it from each branch of the church, amounting in all to 1,132 
:n 1882--83-40 more than in the previous year. Of all these American workers it is safe 
to say, fully one-fourth of them are always absent from the missions on furlough. 


16. This column of ordained native preachers, amounting in all to 1,102 in 1882- 
83, a gain of 97 over the previous year, is one of encouragement and hope, but would 


be much more so if so very large a proportion of them were not subsidized with mission 
money. 


17. The native men and women of this column are licentiates, teachers, Bible read- 
ers, colporteurs, etc., nearly all paid from mission funds, except in case of the Mofravians. 
Their 1,575 helpers are said to be mostly voluntary and unpaid. 


18. This column shows the total native communicants in the foreign missions, as 
reported by each board or society, amounting in 1882-83 to 248,079 in all, or 25,173 more 
than in the previous year; though we find 8,840 of these result from corrections in pre- 
vious statistics, not from the year’s actual increase. The figures of this column may be 
profitably compared with each other, with the eye resting at the same time on the sixth 
column. This process will reveal the fact that large funds often fail to secure large re- 
sults. The $648,303.19 of the Presbyterians, North, stands over against 18,656 com- 
municants in their foreign missions, while $327,800.98 of the Baptist Missionary Union, 
stands over against 102,261 communicants in its foreign missions. In like manner the | 
income and mission communicants of the American Board may be compared with those 


of the Baptists, the M. E, churches, North and South, the Evangelical Association, the 
Moravians, etc, 


19. The year’s gain of communicants in each case appears in this column, amount- 
ing in all to 16,332 in 1882-83, an advance of 1,892 on the previous year, Why does 
not this gain (16,332) of the year correspond with the difference (25,173) between the 
ageregate communicants of the two years? Because into column 18 we have admitted 
corrections to the amount of 8,840, which seemed not to be the natural increase or 


growth of the year; So that for the year’s growth in native communicants readers must 
take the footing of column 19, viz. 16,332. 
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20. This column shows the rate per cent. of increase in native communicants, 
in some cases very large, in others very small, but averaging in all 7.32; while the 
average gain per cent. in the home work of all these 50 American churches was only 
1.74. Can any one study these two percentages, keeping in mind the immense amount 
of money and Christian workers employed in America, and the paucity of money and 
workers in the foreign missions, and not be profoundly impressed with a feeling that 
surely there is some special blessing from God on this work among the heathen ? 


— 


VI. INDEPENDENT FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


(Resumed from page 138. See also Vol. V., 268.7.) 


Since our second number was issued we notice that Miss C. 
W. Sisson of the assim Mission has returned to India in much 
improved health after eighteen months absence, taking other three 
young ladies with her, and thus raising the number of workers in 
this (Basszm) Mission to seven (7). 


7. Christian Orphanage in Nizam’s Dominions. (See Vol. V., 
p. 268.) 


The Rev. C. B. Ward closed the third year of this orphanage, 
March 12, 1882. He writes: ‘‘ To-day closes the third year of 
our faith work, the best of the three. The year has been peculiar, 
both in trials and blessings.” During the year 1 girl died, 4 boys 
and I girl ran away, 32 boys and 27 girls, in all 59, was the num- 
ber at the year’s end. Three orphans, and the cook and his wife 
were hopefully converted and baptized, so that the church con- 
sisted of 43 communicants and-10 probationers. The workers 
were Mr. and Mrs, Ward, Miss O’Leary and Miss Freer. Another 
missionary from America was about to jointhem. The year’s re- 
ceipts were Rs. 4.322; expenditure, Rs. 4,224. Later Mr. Ward 
wrote : 


** DEAR BrRo.—You have noticed the sudden and unexpected loss to us of two most 
excellent and devoted workers in one week. We refer to the translation of Cecilia 
Mo_re and Hepley Freer, occurring on the 8th and 12th of December, 1883, respect- 
ive y. It would now seem that by their death they were accomplishing for the mission 
whlat they could not do living. The authorities are now willing to rent us in due style 
the piece of land our village, Pramoor, stands upon. On this sacred spot lie buried the 
earthly remains of our departed workers and one orphan boy. Four years exactly we 
have waited for any manner of concession for a permanent foothold. We are closing 
with authorities at once, and commence forthwith to build substantial houses for the 
mission, viz., 1. A Home for East Indian Orphans and Superintendent. 2. Homes for 
Christian Orphanage, boys and girls respectively; and lastly, 3. Telugu Mission 
House. All to be built with mud walls and tile roofs, much of the work to be done by 
the orphan boys and girls. But with their labor we shall want Rs. 1000 for buildings 
in the next four or five months. If these lines meet the eyes of any of our old friends, 
or any new ones, who are truly interested in seeing the Gospel preached to these hun- 
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dreds of thousands in these parts, here is an opportunity to help us and the cause we 
have espoused. We have lived in huts for. Christ’s sake for nearly four years, that most 

ople in India would not keep thcir horses and cattle in. But we have been deter- 
mined to hold our ground here till we could securely rent, and would go through 
another four years here in the same sort rather than give up this vast unoccupied field 
of perishing souls. 

« Our plan of work is well known, We make no personal solicitations. But let 
the work be known. Every reader of these lines will know as he reads whether the 
Holy Ghost would have him or her help us or not. We only ask that you may obey 
the voice of God in your soul to give or not to give. 

‘ Bro. Moore, after his unexampled trials here, is now working with our band in 
Secunderabad for a time, while Bro. Blewitt and myself hope to see our buildings under 
way soon. We bless God for the present opening here, and ask our many friends to 
pray that we may be fully successful in taking advantage of it, and have houses with 
good roofs ready before the next monsoon. 

“A good number of the children have been sick of late, but by God’s blessing 
most of them are now fully recovered and are happy. The weather is cold here. This 
morning I found my thermometer at 50 degrees at day break. It has been lower than 
this. Our location here is cold enough for a sanitarium. Our gracious God answers 
prayer. Let the earth rejoice and be glad, for He loveth the heathen also.”’ 


Still later Mr. Ward writes: 


‘‘ The last year has been the best of our history. God has given us in the four 
years two orphanages, with orphans, respectively 58 and 14, 6 missionaries, a foothold 
inthe midst of a half million Telugu people, and a good prospect of a foothold in 
another field of half a million of Canarese people, and Rs. 17,000, along with innumer- 
able other good things. But as regards rich developing and disciplining experience and 
real advancing success and _ satistactory results, the last year exceeds all the others. 
The Lord has disciplined us with trial merely to lead us forth to more enlarged and 
effective usefulness. 

** We have had no revival among the orphans, though a few of them have been 
converted, and a few of those previously converted have, we believe, apprehended 
somewhat the experience of entire sanctifiation. . . 

* Rs, 100 is the earning of our own hands on our contract of road work still in 
progress. Our 72 orphans have cost about Rs. 1,600. Of this entire amount our boys 
and girls have, during the year, earned or produced nearly Rs, 1,000. Our prospects 
are brighter for another year of increased usefulness than they have been any years 
past.”’ 


&. Ellichpoor Faith Mission. (See Vol. V., pp. 265-268.) 
The report of this Mission in fewest words is : 


“This is an independent Mission carried on without pledged support, by Am. 
Christians of the Congregational Church. The year began with the erection of a new 
bungalow at Chikulda, much of the work being done by the missionary and his orphans. 
It cost but Rs.1020. April 22nd, Rev. M. B. Fuller and his wife arrived from America,” 
The report goes on to speak of a baptism, the death of an orphan girl, the apostacy of 
a native helper. who fell into sin, took refuge in Mahommedanism, and at the close of 
the year came back a penitent. In the village preaching, Mr. Fuller's cornet was use- 
ful in bringing the people together. Mr. and Mrs. Sibley have found it necessary to 
study Marathi in addition to Hindustani. Mrs. Fuller resumed charge of the orphans. 
In the autumn Mr. and Mrs. F. believed it to be the will of God that they should occupy 
some new field. They are at present at Bassim, and Mr. and Mrs. Sibley are again alone 
at Ellichpoor. Receipts for the year Rs. 5,364. Expenses Rs. 5,095. 


This Elichpoor Mission was thus weakened by the removal of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fuller, and Mr. and Mrs. Sibley soon suffered so 
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much in health that they left, and reached America in August, 1883. 
We understand that they are at Medina, Ohio, at the present time, 
leaving Guynoba, their native helper, alone in the mission, 


9. Jalisco Protestant Mission, Mexico. (See Vol. V., p. 270.) 
A general statement of this Mission at the close of 1882, is that 


‘* Rev. and Mrs. David Watkins seem to have been exceptionally successful in their 
mission work at Guadalajara, Mexico, where they have been laboring for ten years, 
726 persons having been baptized there during that period. They are independent workers 
though in hearty sympathy with the Congregational churches, and are sustained by the 
Pacific Missionary Commission at San Francisco. Numerous foreign residents of Guada- 
lajara commend their work in hearty terms, Mr. Watkins went out originally with 
Rev. J. L. Stephens, whe was cruelly assassinated at Ahualulcoin 1874. Mr. and Mrs. 
- Watkins received about $1,300 from the Pacific Coast in 1882, but could use well three 
times that amount, so freely is the region now open for missionary work.”’ 


In a public address to his church and people, near the close of 
1882, giving facts and details from which the above summary was 
evidently compiled, Mr. Watkins gave a most interesting sketch of 
the history and work of his Mission. Of this address the follow- 
ing are his closing sentences : 


** Ten years have passed since I first set foot on Mexican soil, and they have been 
years full of work, imperfect it is true, and also full of care ana trials. The field has 
been hotly contested, foes in front and foes behind us ; nevertheless we cannot say truly 
that we have lost one battle, because we always have fought upon our knees, sheltered 
by the rock of ages. Some of you were discouraged, a year ago, on reading the report 
of the A. B.C. F. M. in regard to this mission, but those who signed that report were 
misinformed respecting us, and the work, and we pardon their blundcr. I trust we are 
all doing what we can—the work prospers—souls are being saved—God is with us, and 
we will not be discouraged. At present we are sustained by faithful friends of this coun- 
try in California, who did not want to see the work lost to Christ, though it should be 
lost to those who kindly sent the first missionaries to this part of the country. 

I know not how long we shall fight on this line, but I am certain that under what- 
ever colors, fighting the Lord’s battles it will not be a sham fight. It is said that when 
the great English General Wellington was fighting against the French, that he ordered 
General Picton to fight a sham fight in front of a fort while he himself should go ard 
take the fort from the opposite side. While Wellington and his men were on their way, 
Picton stormed the fort and captured it. Wellington afterwards asked Picton why he 
did not fight a sham fight as he was ordered. His reply was ‘ Sir, I and my men never 
fight sham fights.’ And so I seem to hear the blessed Lord whose we are, and under 
whose banner of love we Serve, answer the enemy, ‘I and my men in Mexico do not 
fight sham fights.’ 

Brethren, time is fast passing away. Every day brings us nearer to the grave, and 
before another decade is completed, many of us will doubtless have hidden adieu to 
earthly friends, and have joined the faithful of this pilgrim church ‘singing the new 
song’ and saying with a loud voice, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.’ ”’ 


Why the Am. Board dismissed from its service and support 
these earnest, laborious, and successful Missionaries, toiling amidst 
so much of personal peril, still remains a secret. We have seen 
no attempts to justify the officers of the Board for this act. 
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And now comes another change in the history of this Mission. 
Mr. and Mrs. Watkins have recently transferred themselves, with 
their mission, church and work, to the M. E. Church, South, their 
mission thus ceasing to be any longer /udependent. Some of their 
friends express much regret at this measure; but if they choose to 
become again connected with a mission, and thus secure regular 
and reliable support, why not as well be connected with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, as any other church, though probably 
their choice turned largely on the proximity of the mission of 
this church to their own mission in Guadalajara. Let those who 
so foolishly claim that no more faith is involved in prosecuting 
foreign missions with no guarantee of support than in connection 
with a strong church offering a stipulated salary, account for such 
a change as this. That the change cost thema severe struggle may 
readily be believed, and the following extract from a letter of Mrs. 
W. to friends in California confirms the same: 

“ You do not know how much we felt the sundering of the ties from you all, and 
only dire necessity would have driv-n us to the step we have taken, not that we have 
any prejudice against the Methodist Church, but from past associations and interests—it 
seems, however the Lord’s doings, and if it is His way for us to be able to do more in 
His cause, it is not for us to utter a word. We were advised to do this by our friends 
here, who knew us and the circumstances. I doubt not ypu would have said the same 
could you have known just how we are situated. 

‘‘ Dr. Patterson writes us that he wishes us to go to Mexico city the first of Febru- 
ary for a few days. This will be a great treat for us, as we have never seen any other 
Mission but our own, nor any missionaries in the Republic, only those who have come 
to Guadalajara; so you see how isolated we have been. 

“ Mr. Watkins was broken down, and for the last two months he has been away in 
the towns a good deal of his time recruiting. I hope soon to go away for a week or 
two, about ten miles from here with Mrs. Loweree, where they have a factory, fora 


rest. Lizzie is a big girl now, nine years old, and great company and helpto us. She 
is very conscientious, and of her own accord works among the children.”’ 


It is not difficult to perceive a strong argument for this change 
in the needful support and education of the growing children, and — 
another, perhaps even stronger, in the Am. Board sending mission- 
aries to Guadalajara to draw away the members and adherents 
gathered by Mr. and Mrs. Watkins’ labors. 


‘‘ Mr. Watkins, the Moody of Mexico, brings with him great spiritual strength, 
He has a wonderful power to attract, delight and move a Mexican audience. They 
seem to keep all the time in full rapport with him. He has a powerful hold on the 
people of Guadalajara of all classes.’’"—Advocate of Missions. 


THE SAUL OF MEXICO. 
CRYSANTO CEPEDA. OUR CONVERTED SAUL. OF MEXICO, 


Crysanto Cepeda, our converted Saul of Mexico, was one of a band of highway- 
men. Influenced by the cura of Ahualulco, he was one of the leaders in the assassina- 
tion of the Rev. John Luther Stephens, a missionary of the A. B. C, F. M., then resid- 
ing in the town of Ahualulco. 
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Crysanto was a desperate character, he knew no fear, and was‘the very first to 
enter Mr. Stephens’ house, light in hand, on his deadly mission. After Mr. Stephens 
fell a victim to the mob, and a martyr to the glorious cause of Christ, Crysanto spent 
the remainder of the night in drinking and carousing, and on the following day, when 
he saw the soldiers from Tequila and Guadalajara entering the town, he ran for dear 
life, knowing that the soldiers had his name as one of the principal actors of the night 
previous. The soldiers, seeing him flee, pursued and shot at him three times; but he 
was not hurt, and in some way managed to escape. For about two years he was absent 
from his home, suffering every hardship, finding in his own experience that ‘ the way 
of the transgressor is hard.”’ 

After about two years he returned to Ahualulco, and finding that one of his most 
intimate friends did not care to drink and carouse with him, he demanded a reason. 
He found that his friend had become a Protestant, and was persuaded by him to go to 
the Protestant meeting—but first arming himself well, so that if he found anything 
wrong, according to his idea, he would give the finishing and death-stroke to Protest- 
antism and the Protestants. Nothing occurred, however, and another week passed, 
when his friend persuaded him to attend the service again. 

Just after this his old patron, who was very fund of him, and whom he had served 
in years gone by, sent him with money to Guadalajara. One of his old comrades knew 
that he was onthe road with money, and went out to attack him. He, to save his 
patron's money and to protect himself, felt it necessary to take the life of the would be 
robber. On his return to Ahualulco he was hidden in his house for one month, while 
the one whom he served was trying a/l in his power to have him shielded from justice. 
Duriuy this time of concealment the Indian preacher sent him, through his old friend, a 
copy of the New Testament, asking him if he did not care to read it, to please not burn 
it, but return itto him. ‘To pass away the time of his so called imprisonment he com- 
menced t» read the book, although he could only read in words of one svilable. By 
perseverance he read the Testament through, and taught himself how to read in fourteen 
days. The words he did not understand the meaning of, he printed on a piece of paper 
and sent to the preacher to explain. He found also the words, * It is written,’ and 
he desired to know where, and sent to the preacher for the book in which it was written, 
and he sent him the Bible entire. This he read diligently, and took with him, as he 
had to escape a second time for his life to the city of Zacatecas. There he was employed 
on a hacienda, and had twenty-five men working under his direction. With these he 
talked of the wonderful truths that he had read in his book, and explained to them the 
Gospel as he understvod it, and all but two received the word gladly. 

Anxious to see the missiorary of Guadalajara, who had written a very kindly letter 
to him, althougn he had been one of the prontinent ones in the assassination of his dear 
friend and cv-worker, Mr. Stephens, he resolved to walk there, which took him seven 
days, as well as walking a good portion of the night. After confirming himself in the 
faith, and proving to all that he was a truly converted man, Mr. Watkins received him 
to Church membership. 

About fifty were baptized on that occasion; and although about five hundred per- 
sons were present, there was scarcely a dry eye in the house as they saw the highway- 
man and assassin and persecutor of the Church kneel to receive its sacraments, and 
pledge himself to be a faithful follower of Him whom he had persecuted. From 
that time to this he has been a faithful preacher of the Gospel, and has been most suc- 
cessful in winning many souls out of the darkness into the glorious light of the Gospel. 
—Advocate of Missions. 


10. Misston Among the Santals—tThis designation is hardly 
distinctive as there are several missions among the Santals, some 
of them connected with regular missionary organizations. The two 
best known European missionaries connected with this mission are, 
Revs. Messrs. Boerreson and Skrefsrud. They call it the /udzan 
Llome Mission, possibly because they depend largely on the volun- 
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tary gifts of friends in India for means to carry on their work. 
That it is as really foriegn mission work as any in India, is manifest. 

The work of this mission is largely evangelistic, 40 native men 
and six women being engaged in itineracy. And yet education is 
not neglected. At Ebenezer, the principal station of the points oc- 
cupied, is a Seminary, 126 feet by 26 feet, built at a cost of some 
Rs. 10,000, used both for school purposes and for preaching. The 
death of a native elder is mentioned, who, soon after his conver- 
sion, Was the means of converting 16 families. 

Among the converts of the past year was a notorious charac- 
ter named Narayan. He had long time been a bitter enemy of the 
Gospel, and became a leader in public disturbances and riots for 
which he was apprehended and imprisoned. In jail his sober 
thoughts and better judgment prevailed so far that his own religious 
views changed; he became convinced that his superstitious prac- 
tices, and the gods he had worshipped, had been of no service to 
him; and when, subsequently, he was released from prison, his first 
act was to repair to his sacred grove and challenge his favorite god 
to help him now if he had any power to do so. After waiting a 
half hour, with no sign from the idol, he took a club and, breaking 
the god into pieces, threw the fragments into the river. He soon 
after came to the mission and was baptized with others who were 
received at the same time. 

This mission has a large industrial colony which seems to be 
quite successful. It reports, in all, 46 village schools, baptized 172 
the past year, has 3,041 native communicants, and the year’s ex- 
penditure was about $15,000. So far, as appear, it has no officers 
or business agents to consume any part of the contributions made 
to it. 


II, Burhanpur Faith Mission. (See Vol. V., p. 268.)—Rev. 
and Mrs. Ernest F. Ward reached India early in 1881, and after a 
Short stay at Ellichpoor established themselves at Burhanpur, 
Central Provinces. Their financial report for 1882 shows an ag- 


gregate of Rs. 3,987 received, and 2,968 expended. Dec. 13, 1883, 
Mr. Ward writes: 


‘*On the 25th of November [ baptized a young Hindoo in the Taptee River here, 
who-e name is Trimbuck Venayuck. He came from Thanna, in the Bom- 
bay presidency, and gives good evidence of a change of heart. He is now helping 
us as a colporteur and manifests much love for the work of the Lord. Thank God. 
Our hope and prayer is, that he may be used in winning souls to Christ. He knows two 
vernaculars well; also talks some English. We are encouraging him to use his gifts 
for the Lord Jesus, which I am glad to state he is doing. I have great faith that he 
will be used by the Master among the heathen of these parts. 

Since my return from Byram we have visited the villages of Shampur, Zeinabad, 
Sarola, and Patonda, and sold tracts in each place. Also preached several times, and 
sold tracts in the Bazaars here. By the time this reaches you, we will doubtless have 
entered upon a new year. We wish you and all the dear pilyrims a happy new year. 
Remember heathen India in your prayers.’’ 
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In 1883 Mr. Ward built a house costing Rs. 2,943, his entire 
receipts amounting to Rs. 5,026, and expenses to Rs. 4,507. Of 
these receipts $1,588 were sent to them by friends in America, of 
their own church, the Free Methodists. 


12. Brazil Christian Mission. (Resumed from Vol. V., p. 369.) 


We are thankful to see a good measure of blessing from God 
is resting on the work of this solitary brother, still toiling 
single-handed in this Mission. He reports an accession of 8 per- 
sons to his church in 1883, and a total of 21 members, giving him 
good reason to thank God and take courage. His report for 1883 
is best given in the following letter: 


BRAZIL, Oct. 25, 1883. 

DEAR SIR,—I have great pleasure in communicating that 8 persons have joined 
our church, 5 whites and 3 negroes, and that the interest taken in the Gospel is on the 
increase. New inquirers present themselves, and the truth is entering into different 
hearts and homes. Our church consists now of 21 members, of whom 9g are negroes, 
and the converts contribute $15 monthly towards defraying the current expenses, and 
are very zealous in spreading the knowledge of Jesus among their friends and acquaint- 
ances. Among the inquirers is a captain of infantry, who attends our services regularly, 
and accompanies two of his children to our Sunday school. The children contribute 
regularly to Mission funds, and it is a pleasure to see the progress they are making in 
Bible knowledge. 

I continue the issue of my paper regularly, and am now publishing a translation of 
“ Philosophy of Plan of Salvation,’’ undertaken by the secretary of the common council 
of this city. Our subscription list is gradually increasing, and it is read with inierest in 
many parts of the empire. Rev. J. B. Howell, of the Presbyterian Mission, now in the 
United States, was here in July, and preached for me in English and Portuguese. 

Our funds are very low, though I earn my own living. We are $1300 behind, 
which is increasing every year. I have suspended colportage for want of funds, 
though several conversions can be traced directly to the colporteur’s tracts. 

It is a pity that we are so crippled, for the-opportunities increase on every hand. 

The churches in the States do not seem to have confidence in Independent Mis- 
sions, and it is hardly worth while to make any more appeais, and yet our work is done 
much more cheaply than that of the Presbyterian Board, which, in twenty years of labor, 
has not obtained a single self-supporting church. If the Lord gives us health and 
strength, and His gracious blessing, the church here will soon be able to pay at least all 
the current expenses. They are trained to do so, and do not hear of a board in New 
York to pay their bills, but are told to look to God for help and support. 

I am astonished that the Bible Society will not even make me a grant of 50 per 
cent. on Bibles and New Testaments, when they spend thousands of dollars in other 
parts, and pay a large salary to Mr. Brown, their agent, when Brazil needs no agent at 
all. ‘The work can be done much better by the missionaries. Mr. Howell, of the Pres- 
byterian Mission, is of the same opinion, and we have come to this conclusion by a close 
attention to the work done and funds expended. 

The Bible Society base their procedure on the ground that all moneys received for 
sales belong to them; but they d. not take into consideration what I have to pay the 
colpurteur for salary and travelling expenses in order to sell them, and instead of refus- 
ing to make a grant of 50 per cent. te me, they ought to give them as a free grant in 
order to assist me in keeping the colporteur in the field, 

The same is true of the American Tract Society. They refused to send me books 
without previous payment according to their rules, because Mr. Rand wrote me, in 1877, 
that my mission has as yet not proved to be a success, and they forget, or do not seem to 
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know, that I was once one of their voluntary colporteurs in the West when a student in 
Iowa College, and that I paid for every book I bought of them to Mr. Glen Wood of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Julius Davenport of Brooklyn came to my rescue, and bought of Mr. Rand 
several volumes which he obtained at 50 per cent. discount, but which every bookseller 
would give for the same price. But blessed be the Lord Jesus Christ, our work does 
not depend on Bible and Tract Societies-—though I acknowledge thankfully the help I 
receive of the Religious Tract Society of London and the National Bible Society of 
Scotland—and the Lord converts souls whether the preacher is sent out by a Board, or 
whether he goes trusting in the Lord; and He has enabled me, without the help of the 
American Tract Society, to publish 7000 volumes for children in Portuguese, 3000 
pamphlets on the ‘“‘ Future of Catholic Nations,’ by Laveleye; 3000 pamphlets of the 
« Life of President Garfield’’; 500 Wilkinson’s ‘* Modern Materialism,’ and 1,000 
copies of Roussel’s tract on the « Virgin Mary.’’ We have also been permitted by 
God’s grace and mercy to sell $4000 worth of religious matter in this province, besides 
the annual publication of 7000 sheets of my Portuguese paper. 

The blacks hear the Gospel giadly, and would to God that our friends in the States 
would see their way clear to help us, for behold the field is already white for the 
harvest, but the laborers are few. 

May the Lord put it into the hearts of His people to send speedy relief. 

Yours very truly, 
E. VANORDEN. 


It will be remembered that Rev. Mr. Vanorden was first sent 
to Brazil by the Presbyterian Foreign Board; that this Board re- 
called him for petty and frivolous reasons, never justifying the 
recall on any substantial grounds, and that Mr. Vanorden 
gathered means to return to his work, and has obtained help from 
God to prosecute it unto this present time. 

With all respect and love for Mission Boards, acting as worthy 
agents of Christ and the churches, we can but regard God’s bless- 
ing on the work of a Paul or a Timothy as a commendation of 
higher value than the approval of any Mission Board in existence. 


VII. FIELD NOTES. 


Frye YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS DISCONTINUED.—The clud rate for 
this R . sw, in case of five or more subscribers, secures it to each 
of the club at $1 a year. Some have proposed to secure the same 
reduction by sending $5 at once in advance for five years, and 
hitherto we have assented to their wish. But we find the obliga- 
tion incurred for so long a period in advance undesirable, and per- 
haps injudicious, and we beg all to notice that five year subscriptions 
now cease. The rate for clubs of five or more continues. 


Ecuors.—A College Professor, sending renewal, with sub- 
scription for two years, writes: “‘ Allow me to say your REVIEW 
has not only increased my interest in Foreign Missions, it has also 
furnished me much wholesome spiritual instruction. Iam greatly 
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indebted to you. I trust that your enterprise may prosper and 
accomplish great good.” 

Another, sending also for two years, writes: “ You are on the 
right track, run with patience the race, etc. Every true friend of 
missions recognizes the value of the kind of work you are doing.” 


ANOTHER MISSIONARY FOR INDIA.—We are glad to see our 
Free Baptist brethren have enlisted another young man, Rev. F. 
D. George, to reinforce their depleted band of workers in India. 


VOLUNTEERS FOR FOREIGN MIssIONS.—Five young ministers, 
two of them married, are offering to go to the foreign work of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 


ALaAskA.—The Moravians have just decided to establish a 
Mission among the Esquimaux of North Western Alaska, and are 
sending two brethren to explore the field. 


The Friends have begun a new Mission in Jamaica the past 
year, and with promising outlook. Twelve members already. 


A New Mission.—We are glad to see a Protestant Mission 
has been begun at Havana, on the Island of Cuba. The M. E. 
Church, South, supports the Rev. Dr. Aurelio Silvera there, who 
already reports a church organized and 83 persons received into it, 
and 70 more applicants. The Romish priests show much bitter- 
ness, and an anonymous letter to’ Dr. Silvera intimates that his 
little daughter ‘“ may be left fatherless.” May large blessings rest 
on this Mission. 


ANOTHER NEw MiIssION, we are glad to see, is to be planted 
in the valley of the upper Congo, by our Baptist brethren; the 
Missionary Union having just voted $30,000 for this purpose. 


MISSION TO THE KABYLEs.—We are glad to find this Mission 
has a regular Council for oversight and support, with honorary or 
unsalaried secretary and other officers. They are planning enlarge- 
ment, and.have just purchased buildings for a new station at Tan- 
giers, and have appointed Dr. Witten as medical missionary, who 
is to have one or two colleagues for the evangelistic work of the 
station. The honorary secretary of this Council is Mr. E. H. 
Glenny, Linton Road, Barking, E. London, England. 
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Joy In Mission Work.—“ My thirty years of work in China 
will end next September 17th. They have been thirty years of 
joy to me, and every day this joy incregses. If I had them to live 
over again I feel sure I would enter the field with the same hope 
and the same faith.’”—Rev. J. W. Lamsutu, D. D. 


Rev. Dr. Bennett.—This American Baptist missionary, 
reached Maulmain, Burmah, in 1830, fifty-four years ago. The 
chief commissioner and other friends recently met (March 20) in 
Rangoon to congratulate Dr. Bennett on his 80th birthday. He is 
said to have printed aud published in five languages the first books 
ever printed in those languages. Let young men about entering 
the ministry ponder the inquiry, where could Dr. Bennett have 
found more joy or greater usefulness these //ty-four years than he 
has found in teaching and preaching Christ to the heathen of 
Burmah? At the late Decennial Conference Dr. Bennett closed 
his address thus: “ This is one of the happiest days of my life. I 
never expected to see such a company of missionaries together. 
When we arrived in Calcutta there were not more than fifty mission- 
aries in all India, and now to see before me in one assemblage 
over four hundred has produced such feelings of gratitude to God 
that I have broken down as we have met here from day to day. 

' I suppose that two-thirds of all those I see before me 
have been born since I came to Burmah. When I reached India 
there was not a foot of railway in all England nor in all America. 
The telegraph did not come until years later, and steam was in its 
infancy the world over. Missionaries then came for life, and that 
life was not expected to exceed ten years. But now all is changed. 
The facilities for missionary labor have been enlarged in these 
days, and ‘the sun of missionary work seems approaching its | 
meridian.” 

Mrs. Bennett, who all these years has shared the toils and 


triumphs of her husband’s work, is still active supervising schools 
and Bible women. 


SELF-SUPPORT IN FoREIGN Missions.—We cannot too warm- 
ly commend to our readers the volume reviewed in the first article 
of this number. The more prayerfully missionaries will study this 
subject, the more will they become convinced that a very grave 
mistake has been made hitherto in most forcign missions. We 
need ten-fold more money in this sacred work, for enlarging and 
extending it to the vast masses of the heathen still perishing in 
their sins with no knowledge of Christ. But let us not use money 
for subsidizing native converts and helpers. Used for this purpose 
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| it becomes a hindrance, not a help, in bringing the heathen to un- 
i derstand the vital elements and saving power of the cross. 
i In the discussions on tis subject at the late conference in Ja- 
it pan, we are glad to see one of the ablest papers took the following 
1 positions : 
1 “1. Foreign money takes from members of the church mo- 


i) tives for personal devotion, and so injures them and the church. 
ii} ‘2. The church should feel the need of the heathen world; 


and foreign money takes away the feeling of responsibility. 

“3. Foreign aid tends to destroy the simplicity of a Christian 
community by leading to unnecessary expense. 
i ‘4. Foreign money tends to prevent self-control; self-sup- 
i port, and that alone, puts Christians in the right aspect before the 
heathen.” 
Hi These positions we believe to be correct and of immense im- 


portance in the prosecution and success of this work among the 
heathen. 


M. P. CourncH—A Correction.— Thanks to the friend who 

i calls our attention to an error in our notice of this church on page 
216. The communicants, under 1583, should have included pro- 
bationers also, and been 125,611, making the year’s gain 3,895. 
The increase in church property, also, should have been $238,248— 
a typographical error having dropped the 8. _ It_is too late to cor- 
rect the table, but the deficiency in increase of ‘communicants this 
year will be made up by excess of credit next year. Vigorous and 
successful efforts are being made to pay off the debt on the Mis- 
sion House of this church in Japan, and two more ladies are about 
to go to the work there. 


THe RussiAN BIBLE SocikETy’s Fourteenth Annual Report 
(1882) gives its year’s circulation, 82,689 copies, making its entire 
circulation (since 1863) 810,752. Income $7,880. 


THE FRENCH BIBLE Sociéty’s Nineteenth Annual Report 
(1882) shows its receipts were about $7,000, and the year’s circu- 
i) lation was 8,414 Bibles, 16,401 Testaments, and 8,713 portions. 


\ THE FREE CHURCH OF ITALY, at its Thirteenth Anniversary, 
reports 1o ordained ministers, 16 evangelists, and 32 churches with 
1,666 members. 
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THE WALDENSES report 39 ministers employed in Italy, 139 
teachers and other agents, and 550 received to membership last 
year, mostly from Romanism. We are glad to see proposals for a 
Union of these two churches, and hope it may be accomplished, 
with enlarged strength and courage to the United church. 


GUATEMALA, FIRST PkOTESTANT MIssIonARY.— Bro. Hill tells 
the interesting fact that more than 40 years ago Mr. Frederick 
Crowe was employed as a school teacher by an English Emigra- 
tion Company, to attend also to their spiritual interests. That he 
freely introduced the Bible and held services in Spanish, in the 
town-hall, and sold many Bibles to the people. His school pros- 
pered, and the work went on with hopeful prospects till the priests 
interfered, obtained official orders prohibiting the sale of Bibles, 
and forbidding any to converse about protestantism with Mr. 
Crowe; and when at length President Carrera, and even the British 
consul declined to protect him, the Belgian consul’s support avail- 
ed not to prevent Mr. Crowe’s being arrested and marched to the 
frontier, under an edict of perpetual banishment. The leaven of 
vital Christianity has continued to work, and has resulted in the 
present state of religious toleration. 


A New AsSsOocIiaTION, recently organized in Germany, adopts, 
as a prominent article of its creed, ‘“ that Christianity, while intel- 
lectually free, and scientifically developed, should at the same time 
be full of a living religious spirit.” Not bad, so far as it goes. 
Christianity that is not full of a living religious spirit, is not Christ- 
lanity. 

But when one of the leaders of this association, Professor 
Kesselring, announces: ‘‘ We don’t desire in any way to intrude 
our convictions on other religions, but would rather be glad to © 
acknowledge fraternally the truths which the latter possess ;” and 
undertakes to recognize the Brahmo Somaj of India as a true 
Christian church after its ideal Christianity, we find that these 165 
German professors and theologians are only trying their hand at a 
new image, Dan. I1:32-35, and with no reason to expect any better 
results than before. 


Titus Coan’s LiFrE-Work.—The fact is worthy of permanent 
record, and of frequent remembrance, that Titus Coan, in the 
Hawaiian Islands, received to church membership more than 
12,000 souls, and trained them to Christian benevolence till their 
monthly contributions, year after year,exceeded those of any church 
in the entire constituency of the Am. Board. _ 
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a THE HAsTIE Picot CAsE.—Last year, in Calcutta, occurred a case which brought 
| | much reproach on the cause of Missions. Rev. Mr. Hastie, a missionary of the Scotch 
| 


Established Church, sent home to the Church’s Committee on Foreign Missions very 
grave charges against Miss Pigot, who was at the head of the Girls’ Institution, in Cal- 
cutta, of the same Church. The charges were of such a character that Miss Pigot felt 
it necessary to bring a suit against Rev. Hastie for libel. The details of the prosecu- 
Hi) tion increased the unhappy excitement, and Justice Norris took such a view of the 
| evidence that his judgment accorded to Miss Pigot only mere nominal damages, leaving 

| her to pay the heavy costs of the prosecution. The universal verdict of the press in 
Hi India, sustained by the views of most intelligent, disinterested minds, condemned the 
decision of Justice Norris, and Miss Pigot took an appeal to the higher court, which has 
Hie just issuedits verdict. The Z7zmes of /ndia reports that Chief Justice Garth and Mr. Justice 
i Wilson of the Iligh Court, on a deliberate review of the whole case, have pronounced 
ii | the charges of Mr. Hastie unjustifiable libel, have reversed the judgment of the lower 
court, and have awarded to Miss Pigot Rs. 3000 damages, and her costs in both courts. 
The whole case, from its origin, is much to be deprecated, but a feeling of joy will be 
very general at this more righteous judgment now reached in the higher court. 


i} ‘ MIxED PRESBYTERIFS.’—These are defined and treated at 
1} some length, in the May Presbyterian Monthly Record, p. 172. We 
i are glad to indorse the definition there given. The term ‘ mixed” 
should never be applied to a Presbytery composed of members of 
different races or nationalities. All the members of whatever 
races or nationalities, being of the same branch of the vis- 
ible church, cannot properly be called mzxcd, as they are the con- 
stituent and simple elements of the one body or church court. 
When companies or individuals of different regiments, deserting 
their respective regiments and colors, unite to form a new regi- 
ment, this may properly be called mzxed ; composed not of simple, 
but of compound elements. So of church courts in foreign mis- 
sions, composed of fragments of other church courts of different 
branches of the church—these are mzxed church courts, with no 
legitimate superior church court to which they can carry an ap- 
peal; and as to the fiction of diminishing by this process the num- 
ber of denominations, what can be more plain and palpable than 
that it actually increases them? The new church court comes un- 
der no existing classification ; and just so far as its compound ele- 
ments are loyal to their respective former relations they lack cohe- 
sion among themselves, and introduce complication and general 
ae demoralization. Hence the objection to encouraging, or allowing 
ri such mixed church courts in foreign missions as are referred to by 
i) the Record in Minutes of General Assembly, 1879, p. 620, II:2. By 
the way, does the Foreign Board or Secretary, who originated the 
article referred to (p. 620, II:2), and formally adopted by assembly, 
i recognize that action in its real practical force? Ifso, why are not 
Hi both the Board and General Assembly bound to regard the mem- 
hi bers of the Saharanpur Presbyterv ‘‘as a distinct Presbytery, en- 
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titled to appoint commissioners to the General Assembly?” The 
action in question does not require them to be members of any 
church court connected with the American Presbyterian General 
Assembly. All that is necessary is that they be connected with 
the Board of Foreign Missions, and each and all the members of 
the Saharanpur Presbytery are thus connected with this Board. 
Why, then, are not the members of this Saharanpur Presbytery en- 


titled, by the abcve action, to all rights of representation in the 
Presbyterian General Assembly ? 


COMPARATIVE NET GAIN AND EXPENDITURE IN INDIA MISSIONS OF AM. CHURCHES 


IN 1882-83. 
Am. Am. Expenditure. Net Gain in 
Men. | Women. Com municants, 
1. Presbyterians, North . 33 55 $113,865.97. 3 in Kolapoor 
2. Reform. ( Germ.) church 3 2 3,500.25; 28 
3. Lutherans 8 7 38,320.00, 93 
4. Am. Board 28 34 104,288.61} 169 
5. United Presbyterians 7 13 27,294.00} 211 
6, Canada Baptists 8 8 19,020.16} 255 
7. M. E. Church 85 44 81,535.25! 255 
8. Bapt. Missionary Union 17 20 64,391.67 3285 
Remarks. | 
1. Kolapoor Misssion has 5 7 10,966,19 and all the gain,viz.3 
North India has 28 48| 102,899.78 O 


2. This mission is by German Reformed men, having no organic connection with 
the home church. 


3. This statement embraces the India Missions, of both the General Synod and 
Council of the Lutherans. 


4. This statement includes the Maratha, Madura and Ceylon Missions of the Am. 
Board. Are not such comparative figures deserving of thoughtful study ? 


DEsALCATION.—The Treasurer of the Presbyterian General Assembly and its 
Board of Education, Eugene G. Woodward, is reported to have defaulted to the amount 
of $14,000 and absconded. When will trustees and committees of church and benevo- | 
lent funds be held responsible for the trusts they accept ? 

We notice the usual statement made on such occasions to quiet the public, that the 
loss will be made up. Such was the statement published in the V. Y. Evangelist when 
Mr. Rankin, of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, lost $48,850 by Stuart & 
Co, But only a few thousand were given to make up the loss, and all that was given 
could just as well have been given if there had been no loss; so, strictly speaking, it is 
impossible to make up such losses. Benevolent people who give to make them up 
could give the same without the losses, and very likely would have given the same 
amounts, leaving the losses permanent and irreparable. And the worst part of such de- 
falcations is the revelatiou they make of the dishonesty and rottenness so often under- 
lying fair Christian professions! and also the lack of proper responsibility and watchful- 
ness on the part of trustees, boards and committees. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL STATISTICS OF ALL NATIONS. 


Scholars, Teachers. Total, 
North America— 
United States. ....... .| 84,730 6, 820,835 932, 283 7,753,118 
5,400 340,170 41,712 381,882 
Newfoundland. ...... 240 16,160 I, 200 17, 360 
Other portionsof ...... 600 25,000 2,500 27,500 
Europe— 
England and 3, 800, 000 422,222 4,222,222 
65,000 5,600 70, 600 
Ce 2000 200, 000 10,000 210,000 
1000 100,000 3,000 103,000 
50 I, 100 112 1,212 
776 76, 260 5,320 81,580 
100 8,000 400 8,400 . 
Portugal . = eae 30 2,000 100 2,100 
Not enumerated above. ...|... . 15,000 1,000 16,000 
Asia— 
68 3,000 270 3,270 
Other portions 35,000 1,500 35,500 
Africa— 
South America— | 
South America. ...... {50,000 3,000 153,000 
Oceanica— 
I 300 100,000 12,000 I 12,000 
New Zealand . 300 39,000 3,000 33,000 
HawaiianIslands. ....\|... . 15.000 I, 300 16, 300 
| 25,000 1,500 26, 500 
World... + + 13,063,523 1,559,823 14,623,346 


The above figures we take from the Aamsas State Sunday School Fournal, a live 
paper, which we are glad to see accomplishing so great and good a work under inspira- 
tion of its grand motto—AJ// the world for Christ. 


Hh PRESBYTERIAN S. S. STATISTICS.—From the statistical report of Rev. Dr. Worden 
i we find that in the 5,330 churches of the Presbyterians, North, are 5,202 Sabbath 
Ht schools, with 21,541 officers, 60,466 teachers, and 642,428 scholars—making a total of 
726,235 officers, teachers and scholars. The number received into the churches from 
We these Presbyterian Sabbath schools the past year is stated to be 13,234. 


| CONFERENCE OF SECRETARIES.—For eleven years the Secretaries of the Congrega- 
i tional Home Mission Societies have met in annual conference. The eleventh confer- 
if ence transpired in November last at Hartford, Ct., continuing through five sessions two 
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full days. The outcome of this conference is, “ Shall we encourage men of other de- 
nominations to enter our ministry?’’ What is a fair living salary to a minister in a 
rural parish ?”’ and other like questions, amounting in all to thirty ; on no one of which is 
there the slightest intimation given of the opinions arrived at, save in case of the last 
one, on Which they take occasion to express a positive and unanimous opinion that ‘the 
matter of aiding churches at the South, as well as in the rest of the country, should be 
left with the Am. H. M. Society.’* Why all this expense of time and printing topics 
unless the churches and public are to be enlightened by their discussions and results 
reached. 


No Cost OF ADMINISTRATION.—* For thirty-seven years the Board has furnished a 
channel through which the contributions of the Presbyterian Church can flow directly 
into the treasuries of these [Evangelical] societies [of papal Europe] without the deduc- 
tion of a dollar for travelling expenses, salaries, and other costs of administration, etc.— 
H. M. J. in Presbyterian Fournal.”’ 


Does the Presbyterian Foreign Board deduct nothing for cost of administration in 
remitting these sums to papal Europe? If so, then these sums should be deducted from 


the annual amount this Board administers before calculating cost of administration, 
which, of course, will swell this cost on the balance. 


BIBLE REVISION.—We notice the Calcutta Bible Society has appointed a commit- 
tee, composed of eleven native Christians and five European missionaries, to revise the 
Bible for a new edition in the vernacular. 


‘“ ENDOWMENTS OF MISSIONARY Sj)ECRETARYSHIPS.”’s=— The plan did not work 
well in either case, and was relinquished by the latter [Am.] board several years ago.’’ 
—Pres. Monthly Record, Sept., p. 306. 

As the Am. Board continues to report its officers’ fund every year, and to use its 
income in reducing its officers’ salaries, we quite fail to understaud what the Record 
means in the above extract. But we unhesitatingly indorse the view that such endow- 
ments are unwise and injurious, In the first volume of this REVIEW, p. 108, replying 
to the inquiry, ‘“* Would it lessen the present difficulty, in your view, if wealthy men in 
the churches would contribute a ‘ permanent fund’ for the officers, so that their salaries 
should not come from the current income of the boards ?”’ we wrote: ‘“ Yes, with three 
provisos: 1. That you establish a like fund for your missionaries. Many Christians are’ 
unable to see why officers here at home need any more security, or any other source, for 
their salaries, than do the workers abroad among the heathen. 2. That you consent to 
eliminate from this enterprise the great principle of fa7th, and succeed in induc- 
ing Christians to contribute a permanent endowment large enough to make its 
annual interest sufficient to support all your missionaries as well as home officers. 
3. That you consent to eliminate, also, the principle of se/f-denia/, and actually make 
possible a life of toil among the heathen that shall involve no self-denial, and make 
such a scheme, without faith or self-denial, produce spiritual results. If you find the 
fulfilling of these conditions involves a difficulty far greater than the one you propose to 
remove by a ‘permanent fund for officers,’ it is to be hoped you will devise some bet- 
ter way to remove that difficulty.”” Will it not mark great and desirable progress in 
this sacred work when men of independent means shall perform all the home work of 
these boards from love to Christ and the heathen without salaries? When it shall be as 
discreditable to take pay for transmitting the bread of life to the heathen as for trans- 
mitting bread to the starving ? | 
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MISSIONARY EXTRAVAGANCE.—‘“ Educated Japanese attack, or even despise the 
conduct of some foreign missionaries who put on rich clothing and live in a luxurious 
manner; nay, some of them fond too much of money, and gorgeous churches so ele- 
gantly decorated, say ‘that the outside show may be admired by common people, just 
like our Buddhists do, but it cannot dazzle our hearts.’ ’’—A Fapanese Convert. 


KINDNESS, NOT GIFTS.—* Gallion-loads of silver and gay clothing will not purchase 
love for the missionary, or recommend the Saviour of sinners to any people.’’—Anony- 
mous. 


THE TRUTH IN LOVE, A NEcEssity.—‘* They who speak the truth in love are 
they to whom, most of all men, it is a necessity to speak the truth.” —Aenry A. Nelson, 


D.D. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS A BLESSING TO CHRISTENDOM.—‘ If one half the ministers 
of Scotiand deported themselves to the foreign fields, it would be the better forthe Home 
church, and would immensely promote the world-wide interests of the Kingdom of 
Christ.” Rev. Hugh Goldie, of Old Calabar. 


GENERAL GORDON is reported to have inscribed conspicuously, over his Seat of 
Justice in the palace of Khartoum, an Arabic text whose translation is, ‘ God rules over 
the hearts of men.”’ 


WoMEN Docrors,—SARAH I. WEINTRAUB, M.D., born 1861 in Jerusalem, having 
completed a course of eight years’ study in Philadelphia—the last three in the woman’ s 
Medica] Coilege—has just sailed for Damascus, to settle there and use her medical skill 
for the benefit of the Arab women. 


JUBILEE OF THE MADURA Mission, A.bB.C.F. M.—Begun in 1834, this mission 
ends its first 50 years with, 


Members. . . 1817 

Ht) Villages in which live Christians. . . . 383 

iit Ordained Native Pastors. . ...... 18 

Pupils in Boarding Schools... . 394 

Contributions the past year. .. . ... $2,717.82 


HOME AND FOREIGN BOARDS.—This Review, from its origin, has opposed the 

plan of carrying on foreign missions in our own country—the very name being a mis- 

| nomer and implying wrong views ; while, in practice, missions in our own country un- 
der different boards of the same church, involve unavoidable friction and lack of eco- 

nomy in the use of funds. Hence, so far as the Am. Board is concerned we are glad to 

Hi see it has made over its work among the Dakota Indians to a home missionary organi 
i zation, and has become strictly a foreign Mission Board. The Am. Missionary Associ 
| ation, having transferred its Mendi Mission in Africa to to the Brethren Church, and 
abandoned its purpose to found a mission on the upper Waters of the Nile, becomes now 
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a strictly Home Missionary Organization. But this readjustment very properly raises the 
question, Why have ¢wo organizations for Home Mission work, directed and supported 
mainly by the same branch of the church? The Am. Home Missionary Society is the 
agency of the Congregationalists for prosecuting Home Missions. With proper free- 
dom to local churches and workers, the direction of the entire Home Mission work of 
the Congregationalists is not too onerous for one set of officers. Why employ two or- 


ganizations at the needless expense of $30,000, or $40,000 extra to supervise work 
which may be as well or better supervised by one set of officers? 


THE Cotor Ling.—Is not the feeling which leads white Christians in America to 
exclude African, Indian and Chinese Christians from their churches quite as objection- 
able on the ground of Christian ethics, and quite as offensive to God, as is the caste feel- 
ing of Brahman Christians in India, which leads them to refuse to sit on the same seats, 
and to receive the elements of the Lord’s Supper from the same vessels with low caste 
Christians ? 

We are glad to be assured that the churches of the Am. Missionary Association 
throughout the South have never tolerated this caste feeling; but we are told the Am, 
Home Missionary Society is helping to build up caste churches. Professor Bumstead 
tells of the * Piedmont ”’ church in Atlanta, recently organized by this Home Misssionary 
Society, composed wholly of white persons, and refusing to unite with the church of the 
Am. Missionary Association, organized some I5 years ago in Atlanta, because it has 
colored brethren among its members. We are aware that both these Home Missionary 
organizations have just issued declarations pledging to their supporters not to respect 
“the color line ;’’ but men are so skilfnll in using pretences, in finding ‘“‘a way where 
there is a will,’’ that facts and actual practice are the only reliable tests of this pledge. 
If both these Congregational Home Missionary Societies are to be maintained, is it not 
well that they divide the country on some parallel of latitude? But is it not better that 


one of them be disbanded, and the $35,000 expended on its officers be used on the work 
itself ? 


BISHOP GOBAT’S ORPHANAGE on Mount Zion, Jerusalem, reports 59 boys under 
care of two European and two native teachers. ‘ A few of the natives have begun pay- 
ing a contribution towards the education of their children,’’ and yet the expense of this 
orphanage, in 1882, was over $5,000 besides the salaries of the teachers. A recent tour- 
ist in Palestine, Rev. William Allan, writes: ‘* I was struck with the excellence of the 
orphanage at Jerusalem, which, as the principal feeder of the Preparandi Institution, 
from which the C. M.S.school masters are largely drawn, seems to me to be the founda. . 
tion-stone of the society’s work in Palestine.’’ 


REV. JOHN ZELLER, Sup’t, Jerusalem. 


SPONTANEOUS EVANGELISM IN INDIA.—A hopeful indication in India is the oc- 
casional enlistment of intelligent natives, religious teachers and others, in efforts to make 
known the Gospel to their followers and friends, of their own free will and promptings. 
The Rev. Piari Mohun Rudra, C. M. S., tells of a ‘set of men who are on their own 
account preaching Christ. One of them received the Gospel, and was baptized in 
Cachar some three years ago, Since returning to his own village he openly declare d 
faith in Christ, and was excommunicated by his caste. But he persevered and began to 
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preach Christ by composing Christian hymns. Before his conversion, as a Guru he had 

a number of disciples. Since his conversion he has been visiting them, and telling 
them of Christ and the great salvation He has wrought. The result is about 60 persons, 
scattered in different villages, who wish to join him. About a dozen have joined him, 
and he has baptized two of them at their request. About half a dozen of them go about 
singing and preaching, and are provided with food by their hearers.’”” Rev. Mr. Rudra 
advised this native not to baptize but continue to evangelize and report results to him; 
and adds: 


“This whole affair shows that God has been working in this country silently and 
quite unknown to the world. Through the instrumentality of this one man, God has 
caused the Gospel to be preached to thousands:in this part of Bengal. He receives no 

y, but works with his own hands part of the year when he does not go out to preach; 
ut on his preaching tours lives on the people who hear him. The Christian hymns he 
has composed are suited to the people for whom they are intended, and, when they sing, 
they sing with such devotion and fulness of faith that they move the hearts of the audi- 
ence,”’ 


CHURCH ACCOMMODATION IN ENGLAND.—Returns of churches, chapels, and re- 
gistered places of worship, show that 
The established church of England has 14,573 
The Non-conformists 21,343 


THE REv. D. H. Davis, Shanghai, China, writes : 


“ Rev. Mr. Walker, of the Southern Baptist Mission, who recently came to China, 
attempted suicide a few days since, but he was not successful. He is to be sent home on 
this mail. It seems very sad. He had just married, and was the only colleague of Dr. 
Yates, who is getting advanced in life and needed very much one to help him.”’ 


MURDEROUS ATTACK ON A MISSION AUDIENCE.—Advices from Durban, South 
Africa, state that on Sunday, May 4th, a band of the Usutus attacked the congregation 
of worshipers at the Norwegian Mission station at Inplafatki as they were leaving the 
church. Three persons were killed. Though the missionaries were spared the mar- 
auders returned at night and killed all the Christians they could find. 


PERSECUTION.—We learn from the Forcign Mission Fourna/l of fresh persecutions 
in Bahia, South Am, Four soldiers accustomed to attend the Presbyterian church, have 
been in prison for a month, for the crime of reading the Bible. All efforts for their re- 
lease have thus far been in vain. | 


REv. W. B. BaGsy, baptist, was arrested when preparing to baptize two converts. 
After some ill-treatment by the officials, holding him up to public scorn, the mob having 
dispersed, they released him. Two nights after the mob assaulted Rev. Mr. Taylor’s 
preaching place, and some of the converts were abused. Amidst it all the work of God 
seems to be progressing. Mr. Taylor reports two baptisms and a church of 31 com- 
municants. Still later Mr. Bagby reports another baptism and crowded audiences, 


VIII. FOR THE CHILDREN. 


LITTLE LoOvING-HEART AND THE GATE-KEEPER.—Miss Lan- 
caster, an earnest worker in China, of the China Inland Mission, says: 
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“ The Christian life of some of the children very much cheers me. 
One little girl, called “ Lztt/e Loving- Heart,” is an affectionate soul. 
When the people call to see me, she is the first one to ask them, 
“are you a Christian?” though she is only eleven years old. I 
was greatly pleased with an incident that occurred last summer. 
The gate-keeper was sweeping the court-yard, and she was sitting 
on the stone steps. Looking upto him she said: “ Elder brother, 
you are very old now; you are over seventy.” The old man re- 
plied, “ Yes, lam getting on now.” “ You will die soon,” she said. 
He did not care to answer that, and gave two or three silent sweeps. 
“You know you will die soon,” she repeated, “because a life time 
is seventy years, and you are past that, and where will your soul 
go?” 

Then she told him, in a child's own words, about the bright 
Kingdom above; she spoke of the pearly gates and of the streets 
of gold; and then she added, as the crowning joy of all, “ The 
Lord Jesus Himself will be there!” Then she told him of the 
other place, which the Chinese can picture in the darkest colors; 
and she put it to him— 

“Now, which are you going to? You know you can go to 
heaven, because Yesus died on Calvary; but you?” 

I felt that I could go down on my knees and thank God for 
that dear little soul. . . . She was one of the girls picked up 
in the terrible famine. 


IX. AFRICA. 


LIVINGSTONIA—FREE CHURCH Mission.—In our last number we mentioned the 
baptism of four more hopeful converts in this mission. Rev. J. A. Bain, who has re- 
cently reached the mission, describing the country, writes: ‘ The country is in many 
parts wonderfully attractive, especially that watered by the Rukuru. From the station 
itself the view is very fine. In front there stretches for many miles an unbroken plain, 
and behind a hill rises some 1,800 feet, thickly wooded to the top. Near by a beautiful 
stream flows cool and clear from the hillside, its banks shaded with acacias and Suhari 
palms. The chief nearest me is, ’Ntitima, a fugitive from the country south of the Cham- 
bezé. Only three years ago he came with a large number of his countrymen, and re- 
ceiving permission from Maliwanda, settled about a mile and a half from him. He is 
now a very powerful man, and can boast of more guns than any chief near him. He 
seems very friendly and glad to have one who will teach his children.” Mr. Bain 
speaks of other chiefs coming to him with presents, and showing joy at the presence of 
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missionaries among them, and adds: “I still say, I would not exchange the life I lead 
here for one at home. The work here is glorious, Christ-like work, trying to make men’s 
lives better here and happier hereafter. It makes one’s eyes fill with tears to see those 
young fellows (converts) and hear them speak, once wild, untutored savages, now bright 
and shining examples of what the grace of God cando. What the Gospel has done 
for Scotland, it surely can do for Africa. 


RoAD From NyassA To TANGANYIKA.—The lamented James Stewart had done 
good service on this road before he was stricken down. Mr. Fred. Moir and Lieut. 
Pulley seem to have been en route over this road with the sections of the L. M. S. steamer, 
Good News, and but little in advance of Mr. Stewart when the fever prostrated him. 
Mr. Moir yives glowing accounts of their kindly reception by the chiefs along the road. 
As they approached the south end of Lake Tanganyika, they found the region had just 
been desolated by the raids of slave-catchers, the few people remaining being in a state 
of starvation. The ravages of the slavers had forced Capt. Hore to fix his head-quarters 
forty miles further west, at Liendwé. Here the Goud Mews was being put together, and 
prepared for launching upon the lake. If this becomes the southern port, and the road 
has to be prolonged to this point, it will add some 40 miles to the 220 miles hitherto 
mentioned as the length of this road. 


BasuTOS.—Basuto-land has been taken from the control of the Cape Government 
and placed directly under the Protectorate of the Queen. This is much to the satisfac- 
tion of all Basutos except Masupha and his party. 

M. Coillard and party started, Jan. 2d, for the Barotsé Valley, and have been heard 
from at Pretoria. M. Mabille writes encouragingly of the mission. At a recent gather- 
ing 800 communicants were present, and 19 new converts were baptized and received 
into the church. | 

We hear that M. Coillard has resigned connection with the French Evangelical 
Missionary Society, and depends directly on God, and the friends whom he may incline 
to help him. If this report becomes confirmed, we shail have to report his enterprise 
into the Barotsé Valley in the list of Independent Missions. All friends of missions 
must feel a very deep interest in his difficult undertaking. 


Mount KILMANJARO.—This mountain and surrounding region are to be visited 
and freshly explored by H. H. Johnston. with special reference to solving some geo- 
graphical and scientific problems. 


THE GALLA CounTRY.—Dr. Stecker, after three years’ explorations among the 
Gallas has returnea to Europe. He encountered much opposition from King John. 
He visited the bitter salt lakes of volcanic origin in the country of the Ada Gallas, the 
most noteworthy of which is the Sekwala Lake, in Sekwala Crater, about 4,000 feet 
above the plain covered with mimosas. He also discovered three other lakes, Wontchi, 
Chole and Hawash, near the source of the river Hawash. He also climbed the two 
highest peaks of the Semyen, one of them the highest point in Abyssinia, and nearly as 
high as Mont Blanc. 
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Dr. BoEHM, of the German Africa Society, has passed from Karema, the Belgian 
station on the west side of Lake Tanganyika, to Mpala, on route to Lake Maero. 


SLAVES IN Ecypt.—Dr. Schweinfurth reports that there is a constant current of 
thousands of petty slave-dealers, each bringing three or four women-slaves under the 
name of wives or servants. These they sell as slaves in Egypt, the price of such slaves 
having become so high as to render the business profitable, and then go back alone to 
the Soudan for another party. In this quiet way the slave trade is kept np in Egypt it- 
self, though officially interdicted. 

Dr. Laws, also, testifies that the slave-trade along Lake Nyassa is more vigorous 
just now than he has known it for a long time. He speaks of seeing a slave-dhow with 
more than 100 slaves, and heard of a party of slavers with 500 slaves just ferried across 
the lake on route to the Mozambique Province. It is further stated that the Arabs of 
Zanzibar have re-opened the slave-trade with the west-coast of Madagascar, and have 
already landed there 1,000 African slaves. 


PORTUGAL’s CoNGO CLAIM.—Our view of this claim, and of England’s proposed 
consent to it, found expression in our last No., p. 225. We are glad to see the manly 
views of Missionary Bently on the subject, after five years’ experience and observation 
there on the ground. In a letter to the 7zmes, and in public addresses, he protests 
vigorously against the Portuguese claim as impolitic, and injurious both to good govern- 
ment and to the Protestant missions now prosecuted there. Mr. Bentley declares his 
conviction that if the claim is recognized, the philanthropic aim of King Leopold and the 
International Association will be thwarted, and the present prospects of honorable trade, 
civilization and evangelization will be hopelessly blighted. We are thankful our own 
govenment so promptly recognized the flag of the International Association. 


THE UPPER CoNGO—It is gratifying to notice that no reports are published of such 

losses of life by fever on the upper Congo as on the coast or along the river from the 
_ coast to Stanley Pool. Of the stations established by Stanley above the pool we have 
no accurate list, but in his recent voyages up and down the river we find mention made 
of Msuata, Kwamouth, in charge of Lieut. Pogels, a most healthy station at the junc- 
tion of the Ibari N’kutu, Bo/odo, among the warring Byansi, and Losole/a, in charge of 
Mr. E. S. Glave. This station was established only a few months since. Above this 
station Ruranga is a village at the mouth of the Lulemgu river, and with the chiefs and 
people of this region Stanley effected a desirable treaty ; anc at Banga/a also the chief 
and people gave him a cordial welcome and a grant of land. At Rudumga and Yam- 
buga were like welcome and concessions made, and at the former place blood-brother- 
hood cemented. Stanley’s intercourse with the chiefs and people at points along the 
river marks a wonderful change since his first voyage down the river. On reaching the 
mouth of the Aruwimi, in Nov. last, they cast anchor in it just opposite the very villages, 
which, on his first expedition, attacked him and his party with such desperate fierce- 
ness. Regions Beyond thus describes t he visit: 


‘*On this occasion again the great drum sounded, and the banks were covered with 
armed people, but only two canoes advanced towards them to take observations. A 
camp had been established on the bank, and the travellers remained perfectly cal m, 
quietly smoking, and full in view. After waiting an hour, Mr. Stanley made his little 
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flotilla steam up and pass before the villages close to the shore, about fifty yards off. 
The effect was magical. The steam escaping noisily from the chimneys, the rapid re- 
volutions of the wheels, the agitation of the water, the rapidity obtained without the use 
of oars, and the white men on board making signs of friendship and peace, completely 
altered the minds of the simple barbarians. 

‘‘That evening they slept peacefully, close to their villages, and on the following 
day had free negotiations with them. Mr. Stanley learned from them that the Arabs 
of the Soudan had visited them, bringing beads; and that from the other side of the Congo, 
a very warlike tribe, named BAHUNGA, had attacked them and killed many. Mr. 
Stanley made an ascent of the Aruwimi, in spite of the remonstrance of these people, 
who evidently wished to deter him from doing so. The population on its banks seemed 
very wild, but nowhere hostile. . 
| “The native huts differed strongly from that of the Congo, the houses having the 
appearance of extinguishers. In two days they reached a village named YAMBUGA, just 
above which the navigation is interrupted by rapids. The latitude of this place is 2° 
13’ north of the equator, 1nd inthis part of its course the Aruwimi is named BI- 
YERE. Higher up it is called the BERRE, and then the OUERRE. J¢ is evidently the 
Ouelle of Schweinfurth. If so, it connects with the Albert Nyanza, and thus with the 
Nile system. On the third day the expedition re-descended the Aruwimi, and on the 
22rd again reached its confluence with the Congo, where the people received them even 
more heartily than on their arrival the week before. On the following day they started 
to go further up the main stream, hugging its right bank. They met an immense flotilla, 
composed of more than @ thousand canoes, and at one moment feared an attack, but it 
passed without making any hostile demonstration. 

“On reaching the village of MAWENBE, on the 26th of November, they were witness 
to a horrible scene of devastation and incendiarism. The villages presented only a 
mass of ruins—palms aad banana-trees roasted and destroyed by the fire, and the whole 
population, anxious and terrified, massed on the banks. On inquiring the cause of the 
disaster, they heard that an armed troop had attacked the villages during the night, that 
all who attempted to resist had been beheaded, and that the women and children had 
been led off into slavery. 

“This was palpable and painful proof that the Arab slave-traders from the East 
have penetrated much further than they had done when Stanley descended the river. 
Nyangwe was then their limit. They have now reached beyond the Stanley Falls, driv- 
ing the poor natives further westward. The following day they passed the camp of 
these cruel invaders on the bank of the river, and continued their course till the 1st of 
December, when they reached the Falls. Lest the steamer should terrify the timid nat- 
ives, Stanley sent on the whale-boat, which came back after an hour, bringing a number 
of chiefs from the Fali region. After long palavers they were invited to go forward 
and camp in their midst. A few days were passed in the early part of December in in- 
vestigating the nature of the country, its healthiness, the supply of provisions, &c., and it 
was finally decided to establish the station on an island named WANA-RUSSANI in the 
middle of the Congo, which appeared to be fertile and salubrious, and to have about 
1500 people living on it; easily accessible from both sides. It is situated almost on the 
equator, a couple of miles above the first of the Stanley Falls, which interrupt naviga- 
tion again at this point, 900 miles above the Pool,” 


From this point Mr. Stanley turned back and retraced his course to the Pool; and 
the testimony from the results of this last expedition is, that: ‘ A// along the. natives 
were anxious to have the white man come and settle amongst them.’ ; 

Rev. Mr. Grenfell, of the English Baptist Mission, has also explored the Congo, 


some 400 or 500 miles above the Pool, to Stanley’s 4th Station, Lonkolela, or, as Mr. | 


G. writes it, Lukolela ; much of the distance finding the population dense and the peo- 
ple everywhere friendly. He closes his interesting account of his trip by saying: 


‘‘ How much this part of Africa stands in need of help I can not tell you; words 
seem utterly inadequate. I cannot write you a tithe of the woes that have come under 
my notice, and have made my heart bleed as I have journeyed along. Cruelty, sin and 
slavery seem to be as millstones around the necks of the people, dragging them down 
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into a sea of sorrows. Never have I felt more sympathy than now I feel for these poor 
brethren of ours, and never have I prayed more earnestly than now I pray that God will 
speedily make manifest to them that light which is the light of life, even Jesus Christ 
our living Lord.”’ 


C. M, S. NYANZA MIssion.—On page 67 of this volume we mentioned the arrival 
of Mr. Ashe at Rubaga, and Mr. Mackay’s leaving there to cross the lake to Kagei and 
assist the rest of the coming reinforcement in their movements. On page 229 we men- 
tioned news of 20 more baptisms, and the C. A/. Jntelligencer of May tells us that 6 
more adults have been baptized, among them a daughter of King Mtesa, who has shown 
great intelligence and devotion in her course of preparation. Three of the baptized 
adults have died, leaving the present living members 27 adults and four children. 
Henry Wright Duta is said to take part in prayer meetings, “‘ and shows a deep insight 
into the truths of the Gospel.”’ ; 


The above items, with many more were, crowded over from our last number, and 
now we are thankful to learn that more adults have been baptized in Rubaga, and the 
number of communicants has increased to 40; presenting fresh reason for joy and thank- 
fulness, and for special prayer to God that nothing may occur to mar or hinder a work 
so blest already, and so full of promise for the future. 


xX. LOVE TOKENS. 


CosT oF MIssions.—** Some people have an exaggerated idea of the cost of mis- 
sions. Take the Persia.mission, with its 100 congregations, 80 native preachers, schools, 
presses, etc. It foots up an annual expense of about $12,000,’’— Rev. F. F. Porter, D. D. 


The official Annual Mission Report, 1882, charges to the * Mission in Persia”’ 
$51,475,06. The official Report of 1883 charges to the same Mission $70,965.25. 
Will Bro. Porter’s mistakes correct the wrong views of others? 


‘6 The Universities’ Mission was organized in 1857,’ etc.—Misstonary Herald, 
April, p. 152. 

How is this possible, when the official statement says distinctly: “ Proposed by 
Livingstone, 1859,” and its first Bishop, C. F. Mackenzie, was not consecrated till Jan. 
1, 1861? 


‘‘When the Good News, belonging to the Church Missionary Society,” etc.—Zd. 
p. 153. 

Will the Editor of the Missionary Herald kindly give us his data for this statement? 
Does not the Good News belong to the London Missionary Society, which built and sent 
it to Central Africa for service on Lake Tanganyika, around which are the L. M. S. 
Stations ? 


“ Add to this the reports of Dr, Mackay’s work in Formosa, where, during [ast 
year, more than 2,000 natives were converted,’’ etc.—Foreign Misstonary. O, no— 
« have thrown away their idols,” is Dr. M.’s report. 


How can we call them converted till they become so instructed in the Gospel as to 
repent, believe and be baptized ? | 
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LIVINGSTONIA FREE CHURCH MIssIon.—“ The mean annual increase of adult con- 
verts to the four Free Church Missions in Livingstonia, Africa, is 400, or more than an 
average congregation in Scotland, Its whole staff of Christian agents is 524 strong, at 
27 central and 102 branch stations. It has 52 ordained missionaries, of whom 13 are 
natives, 7 native licentiates, gq medical missionaries, 32 missionary teachers, of whom 
one-half are ladies, exclusive of missionaries’ wives, evangelists and artisans, 282 
native teachers, male and female, 111 catechists and colporteurs, and 19 Bible women.”’ 
—Presbyterian Fournal. 


‘The mean annual increase of adult converts to the four Free Church Missions in 
Livingstonia. Africa, is 400, or more than an average congregation in this country.’’— 
Christian at Work. 

Is not this rather badly mixed, brothers? Livingstonia Mission, in Central Africa, 
has only mime converts all told. The Free Church has only one Mission in Living- 
stonia, not four; and the work you locate in Livingstonia is largely in South Africa, 
India and elsewhere. 


No Am. MISSION IN CENTRAL AFRICA.—* Mr. McKay, a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board, writing some time ago from Lake Victoria Nyanza, said :”’ etc.— Zhe Morn- 
ing Star. 


Mr. McKay is a missionary of the Church Missionary Society, not of the Am. Board. 


HOME FOR MISSONARIES’ CHILDREN,—‘“ An English clergyman and his wife have 
given $50,000 for the Home for Missionaries’ Children, supported by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, which is to be removed from London to some rural district. It is 
similar to the Home at Auburndale, in this country, under the care of Mrs. Walker, and 
a branch of mission work that loudly and worthily appeals to Christian hearts and 

Would not some of the Congregationalist’s readers like to know who this generous 
“‘ English Clergyman’”’ is? That he is Rev. F. E, Wigram, an umsalaried secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society! One of the kind of mission secretaries the Gospel in 
all Lands so disparages. 


The Missionary Herald of the A. B.C. F. M. also reports this generous gift of 
the Hon. (unsalaried) secretary, and regards it as ‘‘ emphatic testimony from one ina 
position to understand the needs of the missionary work, as to the importance of ade- 
quate provision for the children of those who go abroad for service.”’ 


What was the testimony, as to the importance of such provision for missionary 
children, furnished some years ago by the Secretary of the Am. Board when he declined 
the generous offer of two or three hundred thousand dollars for such a home for mission- 
ary children, an offer made by the venerable S. V.S. Wilder? Have the convictions 
and policy of the Am. Board on this subject radically changed since then ? 


‘‘The London Missionary Society’s steamer, ‘ Morning Star,’ on Lake Tanganyika, 
is doing good service, and the ‘Good News, belonging to the church Missionary 


Society, is also expected to appear on the waters of Tanganyika, a been borne | 


overland from Lake Nyassa.” — Zhe Foreign Missionary. 


* Will the Secretary who edits the Foreign Missionary, kindly tell us when the 
‘* Morning Star’ on Lake Tanganyika became a “‘ Steamer’? ;—When the ‘“‘ Good News’’ 
became the property of the “Church Missionary Society ?—and what possible occasion 
the Church Missionary Society has for a mission steamer on Tanganyika, hundreds of 
miles distant from any of its Mission stations? 
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DuTIES OF MISSION BOARDS AND SECRETARIES. ‘t While we deem it not only 
our privilege, but our duty to defend the work which, for the present at least, ig under 
our responsible charge, we should regard it as a breach of courtesy to advocate any 
interference with the work of another Board.’’°— 7he Foreign Missionary, May, p. 516. 

What occasion has the Presbyterian Foreign Board or Secretary to * defend the 
work’”’ among the Am. Indians? Has anybody attacked that work, or, by this plausible 
expregsion ‘‘ defend the work,” does the Foreign Secretary really mean, defend his re- 
tention of this work under the Foreign Board? If so, why does he not say so in plain 
and framk terms? We had supposed it the “ privilege and duty’’ of a church Board, to 
do the work committed to it by the church, and only so much, and so long as the church 
directed. If it is the duty, or privilege of a church Board to grasp all the work once 
assigned to it,, and hold on to it against the wish and efforts.of the church to transfer it, 
or a part of it, to another Board or agency, is it not time the church take measures to 
relieve its church Boards from any such duty or privilege? 

As to the proper work of any given Board, is it not for the church to decide this? 
and is it not the privilege and: duty or any member of the church to help the church 
arrive at a wise decision as to the particular work that can be best and most effectively 
done by a given Board? Are not all, even the members and Secretaries of the Boards, 
entitled to a free expression of views as to the appropriate work of any and all the Boards 
except their own ? Is not this the true limit of courtesy? When a Boardor Secretary 
so far overlooks the proprieties of the case as to undertake to dictate to the church, what 
work shall be assigned to him or retained in zs hands, is he not assuming, either that 
he has more wisdom than all his brethren, or that they must consult Azs views and 
personal preferences rather than the best interests of the work itself 2 


PARISH WoRK.—“ It is the decided opinion of those who have had most to do 
with this work, and have done it most judiciously, that the chief usfulness of a Sabbath 
School lies in its close connection with a given church; that the work is not to be done 
at’arms length, as if these people belonged to a different order of beings, and were to 
be kept apart from communion with God’s people. It would be nokindness therefore 
to either Sabbath School or Chinamen, for any Board, Home or Foreign, to take up this 
work and bureauise or support it from a general fund; its best success lies in personal 
contact, and church contact, and all the parties concerned need it alike.’’— 7he Foreign 
Missionary. 


This utterance is so eminently othodox, we would gladly give it our warmest possi- 
ble indorsement. The cold officialism involved in doing Christian work in the limits 
of a parish by an outside Mission Board is damaging to all parties concerned, to the 
pastor and church members who ought to have in hand and heart all christian work in 
their parish, not only bearing its expense but entering into all its details; to the objects 
of such work, who should feel the heart pulsations of the whole parish ; to the particular 
workers, who should feel their relation, not to some outside official who pays them their 
monthly stipends from other people’s money, but to the whole parish whose personal gifts 
sustain them, whose eyes are upon them, and whose prayers and sympathies are constant- 
ly with them; and we may add, it is damaging even to the officials of such Mission 
Boards. Seeing the church content to do her work at arms’ length, merely supplying 
the funds, and entrusting all details and results to such officials, these same officials 


become more ossified, and the vital elements in them, and in the work and workers 
become more and more desiccated. 
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- PRESBYTERIANISM IN MADAGASCAR,—‘' The Presbyterian is the State religion in 
Madagascar.’’— Heathen Woman's Friend. 

Will this good “ Friend” confirm the above statement, and then tell us how congre- 
gationalists came to establish Presbyterianism in their Mission in Madagascar? Wehave 
known Presbyterian Missionaries, acting under direction of a congregational Mission s 
Board, change a Presbyterian church, and make it Congregational: but the reverse of 
this, if anywhere existing, is a curiosity of history worthy of confirmation and permanent 
record. 


DISCIPLE CHURCH’S MISSION IN INDIA.—* The Mission in Bombay, India, sub- 
mits its first report.’’—ZJndependent. 


This Mission is at Hurda, central India; not in Bombay. 


Houses IN INpIA.—‘‘ Englishmen find it almost impossible to build houses on the 
English or American style in India, because of local laws concerning house-building, 
and of peculiar habits of native workmen, which require the site to be located, the 
material selected, and the construction worked, according to superstitious and fanatical 
oméns and signs that have been in use 2,000 years.’’— St, Louis Evangelist. 

Will our worthy neighbor give us his authority for this? We have given 30 years 
to Mission work in India, living in different provinces, and building churches and 
houses high and low, but never encountered any such local laws or difficulties as are here 


mentioned. 


MINISTERS TO THEIR CALLING.—‘‘ There would seem to he good ground for say- 
ing that no minister should be taken from any work of the church to do what a layman 
can do.’’— Gospel in all Lands. 

Cannot laymen edit papers and periodicals? and are not both the editors of the 
Gospel in all Lands able ministers and preachers? Should they be relegated to their 


pulpits ? 


XI. GIFTS AND LEGACIES. 


At the recent Jubilee of the Madura Mission, India, the native Christians contrib- 
uted 4,128 rupees. 


Bro. Joseph Correll left $1,000 each to the German and Japan Missions of the 
Evangelical Association. | 


The Baptist H. M. Society has closed its year with an income of $401,882.44; the 
largest amount ever received in one year. 


} The Presbyterian H. M. Board reports $620,428.30; this also is the largest ever 
‘Tl received in one year. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. S. M. Edgell’s bequest of $25,000 to the A. H. M. Society has just been paid, 
in advance of the law’s requirements. 


_ The late Mrs. Elizabeth S. Graham, of Baltimore, bequeathed $19,000 to local re- 
ligious associations and $5,000 to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 


Among the bequests of the late Mrs. Louisa S. Vought, of Freehold, N. J., who 
left an estate valued at $120,000, is one of $21,000 to the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
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sionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, of which $10,000 are to be used for 
foreign mission work, $10,000 among the colored people of the South, and $1,000 
among the Indians. Of the remainder $50,000 go in various sums to benevolent ob- 
jects connected with the Episcopal Church, and $49,000 to relatives and friends. 


The reading of Miss Gordon Cumming’s book on Fiji and the South Sea Islands 


has so impressed a gentleman of Nottingham, Eng., that he has left a bequest of $75,000 
to the London Missionary Society. 


Mrs. L. C. Ives’ legacy, $928.33, has been paid to the Conn. H. M. Society. 


Rev. Dr. Backus, of Baltimore, left $1,000 to Biddle Institute for educating colored 
ministers, and $500 each to the Presbyterian Boards of Home and Foreign Missions and 
of Education. 


The American Baptist Missionary Union’s income the past year is reported to have 
been $328,527.21. 


The late J. B. Ball, of Dublin, devised to various charities of the Church of Ire- 
land $146,000. 


The late Israel Peck, of Greenwich, Conn., left the following charitable bequests : 
$800 to American Hcme Missionary Society; $800 to American Seaman’s Friend So- 
ciety; $800 to American Missionary Association; $500 to American Educational 
Society, Boston; $500 to American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions ; 
$250 to Children’s Aid Society; $750 to the Second Congregational Church. 


Mr. John W. Wright, of Glen Hope, Clearfield county, Pa., has donated to the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church $1,000; to the Board of Church 
Extension $500; and to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society $500. 


The Foreign Mission receipts, by Mission Treasurer of Disciple Church, for the 
week ending May 12, were $1,481.76—gratifying advance. 


Joseph A. Dudley left the Presbyterian Home and Foreign Mission Boards and 
Church Erection Board each $5,000; to Presbyterian Board of Education and Publica- 
tion $1,000 each, and $100 to City Mission’s Tract Society and New York Port Society. 


Mr, Roland Mather’s estate has just paid $1,000 to the A. M. A., and it has also ~ 
received $200 from the estate of Royal Warren, and $481.87 from the estate of Mrs. R. 
B. Fry, from which the Am, Board has received the same ($481.87) also. 


Abraham Hubbell left $200 each to the Am. Bible and Tract Societies. 


The Messrs. Paul, of Dumbarton, Scotland, who built the Mission steamer ‘* David 


Williamson ’’ for the U, P. Church, have given $1,140 to be divided equally between 
Old Calabar and the India Missions. 


S. W. Swett, late of Jamaica Plains, Mass., left $100,000 to the Am. Board, and 
made the Am. Board and Massachusetts H. M. Society residuary legatees of his estate, 
valued at $500,000. 


Yang Hai, a Chinaman, is reported to have given in charity and for the support of 
eight charity schools $60,000; also 2,623 acres of land, whose annual rental is $6,600, 
for their perpetual support; also $54,600 more for similar objects, the money to be used 
under Government control:and direction. 
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XII. RECENT CONVERTS. 


‘~~ Rev. G. Shah, of the Simla Baptist Mission, India, mentions 41 baptisms in the 
first three months of 1884. 


_ The Basle Missionaries, on the Gold Coast, West Africa, recently baptized 20 at an 
out-station, and report more than 100 during the year. 


Mrs. Easton, of the C, I. M., Hanchung Fu., speaks of ten baptisms and other can- 
didates. 


Mrs. Stott, C. I. M., writes of 32 baptized the past year, and of a successful Mission 
Band of 21 Chinese Christian women. — 


Mr. Pigott, C. I. M., of Tai-Yuen-Fu., reports six baptisms, and many inquirers. 


Rev. W. Williams, of Baptist Mission, Trinidad, reports “times of refreshing ;”’ 
75 recent baptisms. 


Rev. D. Wilshere, of Nassau, reports 79 baptisms. 


The Gospel in China for June reports 11 baptized and three restored, in the mis- 
sions of the English Presbyterians. | 


Rev. J. W. Handford reports baptism of 43 adult Africans at Frere Town, East 
Africa. 


The accessions to churches in Presbyterian Foreign Missions, reported in the 
Monthly Record of May, are 37. Those in the Record of June are 50. 


Of the work of the United Brethren Church in Africa the Religious Telescope says: 


“ The success of the work is marvelous. The mission has one hundred and eighty- 
six appointments. Three hundred and thirty-one persons were received into the United 
Brethren Church on this mission last year. We now have six hundred and forty-four 
members in dark, heathen Africa, to which only a few years ago the Church looked 
longingly and with earnest prayers, asking of our authorities if amy ome had been con- 
verted to Christ. It is within the memory of young men that the glad news came to 
America that ove poor soul had at last been saved through the toils of our missionaries. 
Then we had only a few to attend the meetings of our laborers at a single town. Now 
there are nearly two hundred towns where hungry souls receive the bread of life.” 

The 24th Annual Report of the Rangoon Missionary Society reports 75 Burmans 


added to the churches the past year. 


The /ndian Baptist says of Rev. W. B. Boggs in Cumbum, India, “ He with his 
native preachers has more than 500 converts since Jan.;”’ and of Vinnkonda station, 


“ nearly 200 have been baptized since January, and several hundred are waiting to put 
on Christ by baptism.”’ 


Rev. J. P. McKee, of the U. P. India Mission, reports over 50 persons baptized in 
Gujranwala district, in Feb. last. He asks for three more lady missionaries at once. 


Glowing accounts of revivals in missions of the Am. Board come from Japan, and | 
at one place 36 accessions to the church are reported. 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine of June mentions over 600 baptisms in the for- 
eign missions of the union, 314 of them among the Telugus of India. 


Rev. Francis James, Baptist Missionary in China, reporting 100 baptized, mentions 
that 221 had been baptized and received into the church, in 1883. 
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Rev. George E. Henderson, of Baptist Mission in Jamaica, reports 300 added to 
the churches “ since last March.’ 


Rev. Mr, Trumbull, Darjeeling, India, reports 31 recent baptisms, and 67 for the 
year. 
Dr. Laws baptized four more adults at Bandawe, in the Livingstonia Free Church 


Mission, Dec. 2, 1883, making the number nine who have been baptizedin this Central 
African Mission. 


Rev. Dr. Bissell, Ahmednaggar, reports 29 accessions, in March, 1884, to the nat- 
ive church at that place. 


A missionary in Southern India reports that in a town, 9 miles from Palamcottah, 
180 weavers had broken up their ido] gods and come under Christian instruction. 


Mr. Neuman mentions the conversion of two Jews at Stuttgart. 
Rev. G. W. Gibson, Prot. Epis., baptized 17 in Cape Mount Mission, Jan. 13, 1884 


Rev, Dr. Fairbank, among the Marathas of India, reports receiving 24 adults to 
church fellowship, and baptizing 20 children in the Wadale district. This reminds 
us of our first sermon to the little church at Wadale, some 36 years ago, from the text, 
‘‘ Fear not little flock,” etc. 


Rev. R. Maplesden, of the Telugu Baptist Mission, mentions the organization of a 
church of 46 members at Nursaravapetta, and the baptism and accession of 123 more on 
the same day. | 


Rev. W. F. Thomas, of Myanoung, Burma, speaks of baptizing 17, in Jan., 1884. 


Rev. E. F. Baldwin, of the Southern Baptist Convention, who arrived in Algiers 
to explore for a mission among the Kabyles, is reported to have already baptized one 
Kabyle, and two French missionaries laboring among them, 


XIII. MOVEMENTS OF MISSIONARIES. 


MIss JENNIE ANDERSON’S return to America 4s noted in the Presbyterian Monthly 3 


Record of April, 1884. She sailed for Chefoo, China, Sept. 1, 1878—absent from 
America a little more than five years. 


Mr. BURGESS, who went to Constantinople some twu years ago to assist Miss West 
in the evangelistic work of her coffee house, has returned to New York, and recently 
gave an address on Mission work in Turkey. 


Mr. CAMERON, of the China Inland Mission, who has travelled over nearly every 
Province in China, in his evangelistic work, is now in New York, prosecuting medical 
Studies with a purpose to return to China as a medical missionary. 
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Rev. Wm. H. Robinson has arrived from the Gaboon and Corisco Mission. He 
and Mrs. R—— sailed for that Mission Oct. 12, 1881—absent from America a little 
more than two years. 


“ Rev. Harvey Shaw, of Monterey, Mexico, has resigned his appointment as Mis- 
sionary,” &c.—Presbyterian Monthly Record. 


What is the matter? Why this so brief service ?. Mr. Shaw went to Mexico in 
the autumn of 1882—absent from us less than two years ; not long enough to learn the 


language. 


Rev. Geo. T. Smith and C. E. Garst, of the Disciple Church, have removed from 
Yokohama, and fixed their station at Kubota, some 300 miles north and hitherto unoc- 
cupied by Protestant Missionaries. 


Rey. and Mrs. A, W. Clark of the Am. Board’s Mission in Austria, reached Amer- 
ica in April, 1884. 


Mrs. Smith, of the Maratha Mission, arrived in New York April 15, 1884, having 
sailed from America for India, Sept. 20, 1879—absent 4% years. 


Dr. and Mrs. Jobn C. Berry arrived from Japan April 17, 1884. They left America 
for Japan Oct. 1, 1878—absent 5 %4 years. 


REv. WM. TAYLOR has just been elected Missionary Bishop for Africa. Why 
Africa, when his special work is so largely in India and South America? The motives 
influencing the M. E,. General Conference leaders in this election are not easily perceived. 


W. S. Houcuins, who has been for fourteen months past laboring as a missionary 
in Jamaica, has returned on a short vacation, accompanied by Sister Azbill and her chil- 
dren, who expect to remain till autumn. Bro. H.is greatly pleased with his mission 
field, and speaks in encouraging terms of the prosperity of the missions on that island. 
—Christian Standard, 


Rev. F. D. Ferguson, of the Prot. Epis. Mission, has been appointed Bishop of 
Cape Palmas, West Africa, and Rev. J. W. Boone, Missionary of the same church in 
China, has become Bishop Schereschewsky’s successor at Shanghai. 


At the last anniversary of the Church Missionary Society, the Archbishop of York 
took occasion to allude in his address to the frequent instances of young Missionaries 
returning from the Mission fields after years of absence too few to be of any effective 
service among the heathen. His Grace deprecated the growing evil in such pointed 
terms as to elicit the following official response, in which some of our American Mission 
Boards and Committees have reason to feel a very special sympathy, viz : ‘‘ Our sympa- 
thies are probably even more scant than those of the Archbishop with unstable young 
a who can only say concerning Missions, ‘ Veni, vidi, redii.’ We cheer- 
fully leave them to his Grace’s tender mercies, and feel he will help the Society in its 
work by not encouraging home-sickness in any of its agents.”’ 
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Is it not high time that this view of the case find more decided expression by Mis- 
sion Boards and Officials, and not only public expression but that some efficient measures 
be adopted for abating the evil, and relieving the home churches from the severe loss of 
Mission funds now expended on non effective agents ? | 


XIV. SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


Miss Harvey, of the M. E. W. F. M. S., sailed for India, April 5, 1884. 
Rev. G. W. Baxter, Wesleyan, sailed for Suez, Feb. 28, 1884. 

Miss Bestall, Wesleyan, sailed for Colombo, March 5, 1884. 

Rev. M. S. Crewdson, sailed for Bombay, March 5, 1884. 


Rev, J. F. Steele, Rev. H. R. Scott and Miss M. Roberts, of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church, reached India, Dec. 1883. 


Rev. and Mrs. Henry D. Page, Prot. Epis , sailed April 26, 1884, for Japan. 


Misses Emma Williamson and Mary Mailes, Prot. Epis., sailed April 12, 1884, for 
Japan. 


Rev. George A. Dutton, left March 28, 1884, for Northern Mexico Mission of the 
Am. Board. — 


Miss Eleanor Le Huray, sailed for Mexico, March 20, 1884. 


Miss Emma Forsbery, and Miss Williams, of the C. I. M., were to leave England 
for China, May 7; and Messrs, C. H. Hogg, J. McMullan, Finlayson and Slimmon, 
about May 21, 1884. 


Rev. E. Paske Smith, S. P. G., sailed for Saskatchewan, Mr. W. H. Lowry, for 
Rupertsland ; and Rev. A. C. Shaw, for Madagascar, April 24, 1884. 


Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Lloyd, S. P. G., sailed for Japan, May 24th, 1884. 
Rev. and Mrs. C. P. Cory sailed for Madagascar, May 21st, 1884. 


XV. DEATH NOTICES OF MISSIONARIES. 


Rev, F, N. Lett, after 22 years’ earnest and devoted service under So. Am. Mis- 
sionary Society, died in Rosario, Feb. 8, 1884, of typhoid fever, 


- Rev. A. W. Lockyer, So. Am. Missionary Society, died at Panama, March 7, 
1884. 


Rev. John Dalgleish, of Berbice, L, M.S. Mission, died Jan. 29, 1884, after 42 
years of most valuable service. : 


Rev. Jehn C. Smith, Missionary in Ceylon from 1841 to 1872, died in Hartford, 
Conn., March 21, 1384. | 
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Mrs. Jane Mason Haswell, after 48 years of most unselfish labor, died March 24, 
1884. Consecration to Christ and service for souls synchronized with her conversion at 
15. Early engaged to James M. Haswell, a room-mate of her brother in college and 
theological courses of study, when the Secretary and Chairman of the Mission Board 
called at the Seminary for “five best students’ to meet an emergency in the Missions, 
and selected young Haswell as one of them; he was obliged to leave at once to meet 
the Board in Boston, and his room-mate, her brother, hastened to break the news to his 
sister, in Palmyra, N. Y. On meeting her, his bearing led her to exclaim, ‘‘ What is the 
matter?’’ Hereplied: “‘I have not said that anything is the matter.” “ But some- 
thing is the matter, I know from your looks,” said she. He then asked: ‘Can you be 
ready to be married and sail for Burma in three weeks?” MHesitating a moment, the 
tears gushing, she replied: ‘ Yes, in three days, if it is God's will.” 


Mrs. Lewis, L. M. S., died in Tinnevelly, India, Jan. 24, 1884. 

Rev. Oliver P. Stark of the Choctaw Pres. Mission, died at Spencer, April 4, 1884. 
Miss Jennie L. Smith, late of Gaboon Mission, died at Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1883. 
Mrs. H. T. Perry, of Sivas, Turkey, died April 3, 1884. 


Rev. Cyrus T. Mills, D.D., formerly of the Ceylon Mission of the Am. Board, 
died at Oakland, Cal., in April, 1884. 


We grieve to learn that Rev. H. E. Shawe, Moravian Mission Secretary, died May 
2, 1884. 


Mrs. G. L. Duffenbaugh died at Lapwai, Nez Perce Reserve, April 20, 1884. 


Mr. Hartley, who sailed for the Baptist Congo Mission December last, is reported 
to have died by fever, Feb. 28th, 1884; and also two mechanics on their way to recon- 
struct the steamer Peace at Stanley Pool, have died by the same disease. We cannot 
suppress our deep sorrow for these seeming losses. © 


StR BARTLE FRERE, 34 years in the service of the British government in India, 
ending with the Bombay Governorship in 1864, subsequently member of the India 
Council, and Governcr of the Cape of Good Hope, died in London, May 29, 1884, in 
his 69th year. Many a missionary will share in deepest sorrow with his family and per- 
sonal friends at the removal of this life-long friend of missions and of humanity. His 
has been a noble career, and resting from life’s toils his works do follow him. 


Mr. C. W. Jupp, of the M., E. India Mission, has recently closed a life of great 
consecration and usefulness, | 


XVI. BOOK AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


Our Little Ones for May makes our little grand-children clap their hands and 
shout more joyfully than ever. 


The American Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York, is constantly issuing 
choice, pure Christian literature, and valuable standard works. Among its recent issues 
examine the following : 


Mother Michaud, by Mrs. Elizabeth Washington. The story of the McAll Mission 
work in Paris, giving an inside view of the lives of the hard-working friends among 
the poor classes of that city. 12mo. 160 pp. 3 cuts. 75 cts. 
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New Sunday School Cards. No. 54. A series of most charming floral cards, with 
Palestine views. Texts and verses on each. Six cards, 6% by 4% inches, 30 cents, 
55. Words of Grace. Ist Series. Charming floral designs. 12 cards, § by 3% inches. 
I2texts. 20cts. 56. Words of Grace. 2d Series. Different designs from Ist Series. 
12 cards, 12 texts. 20c. 


Books for the Times. A continuation of our series of books upon subjects of 
present interest, intended for thoughtful readers. No.6. Early Prevalence of Mono 
theistic beliefs. Rawlinson. 55 pp. 1octs. No. 7. Rise and Decline of Islam. Sir Wm. 
Muir. 69 pp. 10 c. No. 8. Witness of Man’s Moral Nature to Christianity. Thomson. 
58 pp. 10 cts. No. g. Authenticity of the Four Gospels. Wace. 54 pp. toc. No. to. 
Age and Origin of Man Geologically Considered. S. R. Pattison, F. G. S. 57 pp. toc. 
No. 11. Modern Materialism. Wilkinson. 51 pp.: 10 cts. 


_ Buds and Blossoms and Friendly Greetings, is a 40 page Monthly Magazine, 
devoted to Temperance, Missions, short stories and illustrations, at the low price of 75 


cts.a year. A pure, wholesome and informing magazine. Address, J. F. Avery, Hali- 
fax, N. S. 


Representative London Fournaiists. Warm thanks to Messrs. Hoe & Co. for this 
elegant engraving which has reached us per favor of Root & Tinker, Tribune Building, 
New York. 


American Seamen's Friend Society's Anniversary, 31st March, reported 39 laborers 
at 19 foreign and 13 domestic ports. The society published the past year 75,650 copies 
of Sailor's Magazine ; 20,000, Seamen's Friend,and 121,250 copies of Life Boat. 

Receipts from all sources with incomes $49,835.46 
Total expenses 37,480.61 


North Western Pulpit. Sermons preached by Waldo Messaras. Semi-monthly. 
Vol. I, No. 8. Subject: ‘* The Eye Omniscient,” $2 per annum. Single copies, 10 
cts. 

Subjects of some of the previous numbers :—Tears of Christ; The Beautiful Mes- 


senger; The Loneliness of Christ; The Lost Image, etc. A hasty glance at this No. 8 
discloses ability and earnestness. 


To our regret, most of our Book Notices and a review of gome recent Eccl. Gather- 
ings are crowded over to next number. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER TO ALL WANTING EMPLOYMENT.—We want Live, 
Energetic and Capable Agents in every county in the United States and Canada, to sell 
an article of great merit, o# its merits, An article having a large sale, paying over 100 
per cent. profit, having no competition, and on which the agent is protected in the exclu- 
sive sale by a deed given for each and every county he may secure from us. With all 
these advantages to our agents, and the fact that it is an article that can be sold to every 


_ house owner, it might not be necessary to make an “£xtraordinary Offer” to secure 


good agents at once, but we have concluded to make it to show not only our confidence 
in the merits of our invention, but in its salability by any agent that will handle it with 
energy. Our agents now at work are making from $150 to $600 a month clear, and this 
fact makes it safe for us to make our offer to all who are outof employment. Any agent 
that will give our business a thirty days’ trial and fail to clear at least $100 in this time, 
above all expenses, can return all goods unsold to us and we will refund the money paid 
forthem. Any agent or General Agent who would like ten or more counties and work 


them through sub-agents for ninety days, and fail to clear at least $750 above all expenses, 


can return all goods unsold and get their money back. No other employer of agents 
ever dared to make such offers, nor would we if we did not know that we have agents 
making more than double the amount we guarantee, and that but twosales a day would 
give a profit of over $125 a month, and that one of our agents took eighteen orders in 
one day. Our large descriptive circulars explain our offer fully, and these we wish to 
send to every one out of employment who will send us three one cent stamps for postage. 
Send at once and secure the agency in time for the boom, and go to work on the terms 
named in our extraordinary offer. We would like to have the address of all the agents, 
sewing machine solicitors and carpenters in the country, and ask any reader of this 
Review who reads this offer, to send us at once the name and address of all such they 
know. Address at once, as this advertisement will not appear again, and you will lose 
the best chance ever offered to those out of employment to make money. | 


RENNER MANUFACTURING Co. 
161 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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THE HOMILETIC MONTHLY | 


for June presents a most attractive and varied 
table of contents. [ts conductors are evidently 
wide-awake, and have the rare faculty of en- 
listing sterling contributions from all parts of 
the Christian world, and in almost every de- 
partment of literature. The French Pulpit is 
represented in this number by a grand sermon 
from Bersier, the most eloquent Preacher of 
the Reformed Church in France; and Ger- 
many is heard from in a masterly paper by 
Prof. Christlieb on the German Protestant 
Pulpit of To-day. There is also a striking 
ordination sermon on The Principle of Chris- 
tian Missions, by Ur. Behrends, of Brooklyn, 
and short sermons of decided merit by Dean 
Vaughan, and Drs. Morgan Dix, R. 5. Storrs, 
Witherspoon, and others. Drs. Tiffany and 
Peck discourse on the Sunday School Service. 
Julian Hawthorne has a characteristic paper 
on The Moral aim in Fiction, and Dr. Ham- 
mond finishes his admirable series on The 
Effect of Brain Overwork. Dr. Armitage 
gives his experience as a preacher anc a pas- 
tor. Lay Criticism on the Ministry is laid on 
this month by a fitting representative of the 
theatre, John H. Stoddart. Dr. J. B. Thom- 
as handles Evolution right lustily. Decora- 
tion Day is not overlooked. The Prayer. 
Meeting Service and all the editorial depart- 
ments, are, as usual, characterized by ability, 
discrimination, versatility, and sound judg 
ment. We know not how it may strike others, 
but it seems to us that THE HOMILETIC 
MONTHLY is not only grandly fulfilling its 


mission as a repository of the best sermonic. 


literature of the day, but is at the same time 
taking rank among the foremost religious 
Reviews of the country. Price $2.50 a year; 
25 centsa single number. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


BYWATER, PERRY, & CO. 


Are Agents for 


MISSIONARIES & FOREIGN RESIDENTS 
In all parts of the World. 


Outfits and Goods at Wholesale Prices. Goods 
Warehoused or Packed and Shipped. Passa- 
ges secured. Banking business of every de- 
scription carried out. Salariesand Pay Col- 
lected and Remitted. Passengers met. Bag- 
gage checked. Letters received, &c. 2,000 
eferences. Established 1876. 
Offices: 11, Queen Victoria St., London. 
Call or write before leaving England, or America. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of 


your rest by a sick child suffering and crying 
with pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at 
once and get a bottle of Mrs. WINSLOW’s 
SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Its value is incalculable. It will relieve the 


poor little sufferer immediately. Depend upon 


it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures dysentery and diarrhoea, regulates the 
stomach and bowels, cures wind colic, softens 
the gums, reduces inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. Mrs, 
WINSLOW'S SUOTLHING SYRUP FOR CHIL- 
DREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oidest and 
best female nurses and physicians in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
outthe world. Price 25 ceuts a bottle. 
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SOCIAL MEETINGS, ETC. 
"84 LATESEST Book sa 


All we ask of parties wishing new books for their 
Sunday Schools, is that they send for a sample copy 
of SABBATH BELLS before adopting any other. 
IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. What people say who 
have the book: 
**Ts unusually bright in stirring and joyful songs.”’ 
**Ts a very superior book.”’ 
**4 grand Work.’ 
** Its songs are Golden.” 
‘In my judgement, I have never examined a better book” 
The quality of songs together with its new and conven- 
arrangement make it a most desirable work.”’ 
**Anexamination proves to anyone its superior merit.’’ 
Single copy 35 cents; per dozen $3.60. One sample 
copy will be sent to any address upon receipt of 25 
cents. Is printedin both round and character notes 


Address FIRESIDE FRIEND PUB. CO. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Outline Missionary Series—INDIA, by LT Gracey, Rochester, N. Y., 50 cts. post 


paid. This is a volume of 207 pages. 
amount of valuable information. 
perusal. 


_ We can see at a glance that it contains a vast 
Of its details we hape to speak more at length after 


_ Christian Missions and Historical Sketches of Missionary Societies among the 
Disciples of Christ, by F. M. Green, assist. Ed. of Christian Standard. John Burns 
Publ. Co., St. Louis, Mo. This is a volume of 438 pages, presenting facts of much in- 
terest wherever we open it, but we reserve a fuller notice till after thorough examination. 
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